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Re house like this jis,as .unsan- 
itary and dangerous to healtheas bad 
plumbing. Every time the broom sweeps over 
a part of the floor, or the dust rag goes over 
walls and pictures, the air is filled with dirt, 
dust and germs. They get into the lungs of 
the person doing the cleaning and of everyone 
else who may come into the room. After 
dusting, they settle down again ready for the 
next cleaning-day disturbance—and your home 
is never thoroughly cleaned. 















j 
You would not permit bad plumbing in your 
home; then why employ these injurious, old- 
fashioned cleaning methods? | 
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It will profit you to learn something 
about the Western Electric Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaner—about the careful 
design and manufacturing methods 
that have made it the cleaner pre- 
eminent—about the simple mechan- 
ism that cannot get out of order and 
requires practically no attention. 
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LEANING house this way banishes the 
© drudgery of housework. As you move 
the vacuum-cleaning tool easily over the floors, 
walls, draperies and pictures, every particle of 
dirt and dust and the millions of germs are 
sucked through the tube, then down the pipe 
into the dust pan in the vacuum cleaner down 
in the cellar. No germs to breathe—not a 
particle of dirt left behind in this clean way to 
clean, and yours is the “home sanitary.” 





Be just as particular about cleaning methods 
as you are about your plumbing. A vacuum 
cleaner is good health insurance. 
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MONG the most precious of our 
American heritages of Colonial and 
post-Revolutionary times are the 
homes of our forefathers. They 
are precious not only because of 
their historical associations, but be- 
cause in them still lives a spirit of 
honest craftsmanship as true if not 
as lofty as that which entered into 
i the building of the Cologne Cathe- 
dral or the Taj Mahal. We are constantly harking back to 
them in our attempts to develop an American style of do- 
mestic architecture, because there is something about them 
that has stood the test of time—something good and true and 
beautiful. 

What manner of men designed and built these fine old man- 
sions and farmsteads? Of Bulfinch we know, of La Trobe 
and Jefferson and a few others who were professional or 
amateur architects. But they were not the men who con- 
ceived the harmonious proportions and exquisite details of 
the homes of our forefathers. The domestic architects of 
that day were, for the most part, architects merely as part 
of the day’s work; they were the builders and master car- 
penters, and of them we know all too little. 

_ The master carpenters of a hundred odd years ago com- 
bined the present professions of architect, contractor, build- 
er, decorator, and artisan. They were workmen who lived 
with their tools; not in city offices. Yet they honored their 
craft and exalted it. In Boston the guild which met in Car- 
penters? Hall was composed of intelligent men who were mas- 
ters of their calling. Alas, their tribe has well nigh perished. 

| ‘The achievements of these men, especially as shown in the 
private houses of New England and the South, constitute our 
chief claim to a national and indigenous school of archi- 
tecture. ‘For although these houses,” as one writer puts it, 
“were modeled on the style prevalent at the time all over Eng- 
land, they show the common classical and stereotyped forms 
used with a justness of proportion, a nicety of detail, and a 
refinement and grace which distinguished them from all other 
buildings of the period.” 

In no single spot are more of these treasures of archi- 
tectural craftsmanship to be found than at Salem, Mass. 

Salem was a prosperous seaport. Her citizens from the early 
days of the Eighteenth Century amassed comfortable for- 









































SAMUEL MCINTIRE. MASTER CARPENTER 


BY WALTER A. DYER 


tunes in the fisheries and the over-seas trade, and they spent 
their money at home, building houses comparable in elegance 
and good taste with the best manor houses of Virginia. The 
doorways and interior woodwork particularly—the mantels, 
paneling, and stairways—exhibit a remarkable feeling for 
classic detail and a restraint and care in workmanship seldom 
found elsewhere. 

This interior woodwork was almost invariably made of 
white pine, which grew in abundance along the New Eng- 
land coast and proved an excellent material for carving. It 
was nearly:always well seasoned before its use and was kept 
protected by white paint; as a result it has resisted the ef- 
fects of time to a remarkable extent. But the most note- 
worthy thing about it is the workmanship—the ingenuity 
and technical knowledge displayed in its application to spe- 
cific needs. 

Unquestionably the skill which these carpenters acquired in 
wood-carving and ornamental work generally was due large- 
ly to their training in the Salem ship-yards, where fine carv- 
ing and accurately fitted and proportioned work was always 
in demand. They learned their trade amid conditions cal- 
culated to develop it to its highest plane. Many of the de- 
tails, in fact, strongly suggest marine cabin work. But be- 
neath it all lay the true spirit of craftsmanship inherent in 
the Yankee artisan—the impulse to do things as well as they 
could be done. 

At first one is inclined to marvel at the knowledge of styles 
which these wood workers evidently possessed. Most of them 
were Yankees born and bred; they did not travel; they never 
saw the best examples of English Georgian work. But they 
were not illiterate men. They knew how to use books, and 
it was from books as well as from their masters that they 
doubtless drew a large share of their inspiration. The Salem 
period from 1785 to 1810 reflects strikingly the influence of 
Robert and James Adam, whose books on interior decoration 
appeared in 1783 and 1786. The Salem master carpenters 
had access to the best architectural books of the period, but 
they were not slavish copyists. They adapted the best that 
they found, and the style did not suffer in its translation at 
their hands. 

The names of most of these artists in wood have been for- 
gotten, but one stands out preeminent as master of them all 
—Samuel McIntire. It was he who impressed his personality 
most definitely on the architecture of Salem from 1782 to 
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Massachusetts" coat-of-arms, carved by McIntire, now in Essex Institute 


1811. He designed nearly all of the best houses of that 
period. To him more than to any other is due the credit for 
our heritage of classic workmanship still to be seen in Salem. 

Samuel McIntire was born, lived, and died in Salem. He 
never went abroad, and so far as we know he learned all he 
knew from his books and from the ship builders and car- 
penters of his native town. All his work was done in and 
near Salem. 

In spite of these limitations of training, however, McIn- 
tire’s work displays a depth and breadth of artistic feeling 
and understanding that are truly remarkable in view of his 
restricted opportunities. He was the artistic descendant of 
Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Grinling Gibbons, and 
the brothers Adam; he was also their peer in originality as 
well as in fidelity to the best classic traditions. More chaste 
and severe than Wren and Gibbons, he was more fanciful 
than Adam. Perhaps it was his very freedom from the schools 
that gave him faith in his own genius to do the things that 
best suited given conditions. 

Few of the details of McIntire’s life have been preserved 
in-any form. The best sketch of him, though exasperatingly 
brief, is to be found in the diary of William ts D2: 
pastor of the East Church, Salem. On February 7, 1811, 
Bentley wrote as follows: 

“This day Salem was deprived of one of the most in- 
genious men it had in it. Samuel McIntire, aet. 54, in 
Summer street. He was descended of a family of Car- 
penters who had no claims on public favor and was edu- 
cated at a branch of that business. By attention he 
soon gained a superiority to all of his occupation and 
the present Court House, the North and South Meeting 
housés, and indeed all the improvements of Salem for 
nearly thirty years past have been done under his eye. 
In Sculpture he had no rival in New England and I 
possess some specimens which I should not scruple to 
compare To the best of my abili- 
ties I encouraged him in this branch. In Music he had 
a good taste and tho’ not presuming to be an original 
composer, he was among our best Judges and most able 
performers. All the instruments we use he could under- 
stand and was the best person to be employed in cor- 
recting any defects, or repairing them. He had a fine 
person, a majéstic appearance, calm countenance, great 
self command and amiable temper. He 


with any I ever saw. 


was welcome but 
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never intruded. He had complained of some obstruction 
in the chest, but when he died it was unexpectedly. 
The late increase of workmen in wood has been from the 
demand for exportation and this has added nothing to 
the character and reputation of the workmen, so that 
upon the death of Mr. McIntire no man is left to be con- 
sulted upon a new plan of execution beyond his bare 
practice.” 
A brief obituary notice in the Salem Gazette of February 
1811, also shows the esteem in which McIntire was held: 
“Died: Mr. McIntire, a man much beloved and sincerely 
lamented. He was originally bred to the occupation of 
housewright, but his vigorous mind soon passed the limits of 
his profession and aspired to the interesting and admirable 
science of architecture, in which he advanced far beyond most 
of his countrymen. He made an asiduous study of the great 
classical masters, with whose works, notwithstanding their 
rarity in this country, Mr. McIntire had a very intimate ac- 
quaintance.” 

His gravestone, which is still to be seen in the Charter 
Street Burial Ground, Salem, bears this quaint sketch. 
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In Memory of 
Mr. Samuel McIntire 
who died Feb. 6, 1811 
Aet. 54 


He was distinguished for Genius in Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Musick: Modest and sweet Manners 
rendered him pleasing; Industry and Integrity 
respectable: He professed the Religion of Jesus 
in his entrance on manly life; and proved its 
excellence by virtuous Principle and unblemished conduct. 

















Looking from the hall of the Nichols house, Salem 
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Aside from these scanty records of McIntire’s life, the only 
facts preserved are that he was born in Salem in 1757; that 
his father, Joseph McIntire, was a joiner and probably taught 
him his trade; that the son studied wood-carving under local 
masters, and practised it until his death, though the scarcity 
of architects in Salem led him to widen the field of his ac- 
tivities and that he left three children, all boys. 

McIntire died intestate, but his executors drew up an in- 
ventory of his effects which is on record in the Essex County 
Probate Office and which contains much of interest to the 
searcher after McIntire data. This inventory shows that he 
was not a rich man. His house and shop were valued at 
$3,000 and his personal property at $1,190, besides some 
$963 in notes. This property was left to his widow, Eliza- 
beth McIntire. 

The most interesting items on this list are his carving 
tools, his books, and his music and musical instruments. He 
left “a large hand organ with ten barrels,” ‘ta double bass 
(musical instrument ),” a violin and case, and a collection of 
books of music, including an edition of Handel’s ‘Messiah.’ 
His small, but well selected, library indicates his taste and 
culture. Among his architectural works were Palladio’s 
“Architceture,” Ware’s “Architecture,” “Architecture” by 
Langley, another by Paine, Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
a book of sculptures, and two volumes of French architecture. 
The possession of the Palladio explains much. 

In his shop was found a complete equipment of carver’s, 
joiner’s, and draughting tools, including three hundred chisels 
and gouges and forty-six moulding planes. This set of 
tools was famous at the time for its size and completeness. 
He also left eight of his Washington medallions and a num- 
ber of finished ornaments, etc. 

In one sense McIntire never became a great architect. His 
houses are mostly the square, three-story mansions of the 
period, that leave much to be desired in the way of grace and 
variety. His fame rests rather on the beauty of the embel- 
lishments of these houses—their doorways, window frames, 
cornices, gate-posts, and their incomparable interior wood- 
work. 

There were a few public buildings in Massachusetts which 
were built from his plans. He was the architect for the old 
South Church in Salem, which was built in 1804 and de- 
stroyed by fire in 1903. It was famous for its graceful 
steeple. He also designed the steeple of the Park Street 
Church, Boston, if not the entire building. The old Salem 
Court House, completed in 1786, was designed by McIntire, 
and also the Registry of Deeds, erected on Washington 
Square in 1807. A mantel taken from this latter building is 
now to be seen at the Essex Institute. He also designed the 
old Asembly Hall, at 138 Federal Street, which was built in 
1782 and was converted into a private residence about 1795. 

The greater portion of McIntire’s work, however, is to be 
found in the mansions of Salem and vicinity, which are un- 
questionably among the chief architectural treasures of east- 
ern Massachusetts today. A score or more of them are at- 
tributed to him. Among those which bear the marks of 
authenticity are the Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols house at 80 
Federal Street, built in 1782; Hamilton Hall, on Chestnut 
Street, built in 1808; the Crowinshield mansion on Derby 
Street, built in 1810; the Derby-Rogers-Maynes house on 
Essex Street; the White-Pingree house at 128 Essex Street, 
built in 1810; the Tucker-Rice house, 129 Essex Street, 
built in 1800 and taken down in 1910; the Cook-Oliver house, 
142 Federal Street; erected in 1804; the Kimball house at 14 
Pickman Street; Oak Hill, the Rogers house at Peabody, 
built in 1800; and a few others. 
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Eagle made for the Salem Custom House 


One of the most noteworthy of these is the Nichols house, 
a splendid relic of the day of commercial prosperity. The 
interior woodwork here has been studied by architects for a 
generation or more and represents McIntire’s most pains- 
taking craftsmanship. The splendid porches and gateways 
also bear witness to his skill as a designer. 

Perhaps the most famous is the Cook-Oliver house. Its 
history is linked with that of the old Derby house, which was 
in its day the most sumptuous mansion in this section of the 
country. In 1799 Elias Hasket Derby, a successful and 
wealthy merchant, erected a house on what is now Market 
Square at a cost of $80,000. McIntire was the architect 
and, as expense was not considered, he placed therein some of 
the finest of all his interior woodwork and carving. The 
plans of this house are now in the possession of the Essex 
Institute. Derby did not live long to enjoy the house, and 
upon his death it was offered for sale, as his heirs found its 
maintenance beyond their means. No purchaser appeared, 
and the house was torn down to make rcem for a public market. 




















Mclutire chimney-piece, now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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EAST CHAMBER IN THE NICHOLS HOUSE. McINTIRE, ARCHITECT 





Meanwhile Captain Samuel Cook had started building an- 
other McIntire house for his daughter, who married General 
Henry K. Oliver, mayor of Lawrence and Salem, a man of 
progressive activities. This house was enriched with hand 
“arving. 

When the Derby house was torn down its timbers and wood- 
work were purchased by Salem citizens, and General Oliver 
secured some of the finest of the McIntire gate-posts, man- 
tels, ete., for his own home, so that the Oliver house today 
contains some of the most noteworthy of MclIntire’s work. 
Fortunately for posterity the great Salem fire just missed 
this house. It was here that General Oliver composed his 
famous hymn, “Federal Street.” 

A third house which contains a wealth of McIntire’s work 
is Oak Hill, at Peabody, near Salem. Its chimneypieces, door 
frames, cornices, etc., are remarkable for their fine and beauti- 
ful detail and exquisite proportions and represent the great 
‘arver and designer at his best. 

In 1802 the Salem Common was graded and planted with 
trees and named Washington Square. In 1805 McIntire de- 
signed and executed wooden gateways for the east and west 
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Stairway in the Nichols house sides cf the square—elaborate arches embellished with carv- 
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For the western gateway he 


ings. 


carved a medallion likeness of General 


Washington, 38x56 inches in_ size. 
When the arches were taken down in 
1850 this medallion was removed to the 
Town Hall where it is now to be seen 
above the rostrum. It carved in 
wood after drawings from life made by 
McIntire during Washington’s visit to 
Salem in 1789. 

In 1792 McIntire took part in the 
first public architectural competition 
held in this country. He submitted 
plans for the new national capitol at 
Washington, but apparently they lacked 
impressiveness for they were rejected. 
The original drawings, however, which 
are preserved by the Maryland Histori- 
ral Society, exhibit great refinement and 
dignity. 

McIntire undoubtedly — attempted 
sculpture in a modest way, but few au- 
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thentic examples of his work have been ° 
preserved. Perhaps the most interesting 
of these is a bust of Governor Winthrop, 
rarved in wood in 1789 for William Bentley and now owned 
by the American Antiquarian Society. 


=* TWO SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 








] CCCESSFUL its the house which is 
perfectly adapted to its uses. This 
is an axiom of 
The trouble is that it presupposes 
definite ideas on the owner’s part. 
Too .often he comes to the arelii- 
tect with no ideas except a vague 
notion that he would like a living- 
room like Smith’s, sleeping-porches 
like Jones’s, green blinds like Rob- 
inson’s, and if possible a pink tile roof. The architect, who 
throughout the past year has been looking for a chance to 
build a Colonial house, tries to compromise, to combine his 
own ideas with the owner’s, to make the result harmonious and 
attractive, and to achieve it at a minimum cost. The task is 
hopeless. The two houses illustrated in this article are not of 
this type. They are distinctive because in each case the own- 
er knew exactly what he was aiming at, and with the skilled 
assistance of the architect got what he wanted. 

The small house in Brookline represents a successful at- 
tempt to secure, above everything else, three things that 
thousands of house-builders demand: economy of space, con- 
venience, and case in housekeeping and maintenance. 

The land upon which it was erected contributed to the solu- 
tion of the problem by sloping slightly from the front to 
the rear of the house. This allowed the placing of the base- 
ment well into the ground at the front—a desirable thing 
—and gave not only direct light for the laundry and work- 
room at the rear, but an entrance through a doorway 
instead of through the more common and inconvenient bulk- 
head. The other practical features of the house are the re- 
sult of the ingenuity of the architect, Mr. W. P. Henderson 
of Boston, rather than the friendly assistance of nature. The 








house-building. 
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Medallion of Washington cat in wood 


master carpenter of 


Any attempt to analyze MelIntire’s 
style too closely, and to pick out hall- 
marks for identification, is likely to lead 
one into deep water. He had his favorite 
motifs and design details, but they differ 
but slightly from those of other Ameri- 
can craftsmen of that period, who, like 
McIntire, felt the Adam influence; and 
there were some who did not scruple to 
copy him. But his workmanship so far 
surpassed that of his rivals that a care- 
ful study of contemporary work makes 
it not difficult te pick out the handicraft 
of the master. His proportions were «l- 
ways perfect, his details fine, and his 
balance between plain surfaces and deco- 
carefully studied. His _ finely 

cornices, pilasters, wainscot 


ration 

modeled 
borders, and lintels are never over-elab- 
orate, never weak, and his applied orna- 
ment is always clean-cut, graceful, and 
chaste. It would be difficult to discover, 
in the Old World or the New, a more 
thoroughly satisfying expression of the 
woodworker’s art than the work of this 


Salem. May a study of his life prove 


an inspiration to this generation. 
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Entrance to the Brookline house 
































The Brookline house in spring 


first floor contains ample living space, with an unusually large 
kitchen for a house of this size. Furthermore, as a glance at 
the plan shows clearly, the kitchen is insulated from the liv- 
ing end of the building by stairways, chimneys, closets, ete. 
The guest is met by evidences of practical forethought as 
soon as he steps inside the house; the entrance is through a 
small lobby, on either side of which are closets—one for coats, 
the other for that universal household fixture, the telephone— 
indirectly lighted from the lobby. In the hall, a convenient 
settle is made of a woodbox, where are stored the logs for 
the ample open fires in the living-room and the dining-room. 
The inconvenience of carrying wood from the cellar is done 
away with, too; the woodbox is filled from the cellar stairs, 
through an opening in the back. 

In most houses the second-story hall takes up a lot of 
valuable room. In the Brookline house there is practically 
no hall; the stairs divide near the top and come out on two 
small landings, which give convenient access to all second- 
story rooms. The place does not seem cramped; yet at the 
same time the landings save space to a surprising extent. 

The second-floor plan shows three good-sized bedrooms, 

















The Brookline house in winter 














The house in mid-summer 


a dressing-room, and two baths; and owing to the compact- 
ness of the plan, ample closet space is provided for in all the 
rooms. The floors of these closets, by the way, are flush with 
the tops of the threshold, and are thus easily swept out. 
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Every hole and corner that would otherwise be wasted is used 
for linen, broom-closets, etc.; even the space over the head 
of the back stairs serves as a closet which opens out of one of 
the bathrooms. 

The main rooms of the first floor of the house are finished 
with North Carolina pine, with plain, flat architraves and 
simple cornices, It is stained a rich dark brown. The sim- 
plicity of the decoration naturally adds to the apparent size 
of the rooms. 

An unusual feature of the construction of the house is the 
fact that the frame is of wood, with the studs set twelve inches 
on centers instead of the usual sixteen inches. On these studs 
are nailed sheets of galvanized “expanded metal.” This is 
plastered with cement plaster on both sides, the outside being 
finished with a “pebble dash stucco coat” and the inside plas- 
tered close up to the studs. The total thickness of this out- 
side “skim” is about one and one-half inches. This makes a 
very rigid and durable wall. ‘The studs are lathed and plas- 
tered on the inside in the usual manner. 

The second house under consideration, also designed by 
Mr. Henderson, is of a different type. Here again the own- 
er knew exactly what he wanted; but in this case the primary 
object was not convenience and compactness, but rather 
adaptability to outdoor living. ‘There was plenty of space, 
for the house was at the seashore,—at Cohasset, Massachu- 
setts. It was to be occupied only during the summer months: 
and the owner, like many other owners who are less skillful 
in putting their plans into effect, wanted the house built so 
that his family could live and sleep out of doors; no skimpy 
porches would suffice. It was important, besides, to place the 
house so as to preserve as far as possible the natural fea- 
tures of the surroundings. Not only to live in the fresh salt 
air, but to live in the midst of a grove—arranged, not by a 














The trees add greatly to the beauty 


landscape architect, but by nature—this was the owner’s idea. 

ry . . ee . 

The house is built on an outcrop of rugged ledge, covered 
with picturesque red cedars. It is literally built around one 
of these trees—an ancient and beautiful cedar which grows 
somewhat in the form of a huge juniper, with branches shoot- 

















Loggia of the Cohasset house 
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ing horizontally from the trunk and growing out in fantas- 
tic forms in all directions. The U-shape of the house is par- 
tially explained by the fact that this beautiful and eccentric 
tree is its central motive. The builders were cautioned to 
take great care to preserve this and the other surrounding 
trees; in fact, one was left growing up through the terrace 
at the front of the house. Remembering that the house must 
be sufficiently protected from the sun to be agreeable in hot 
weather, the architect had the branches cut away only where 
sunshine was necessary. To this admirable arrangement there 
is only one drawback: the trees prevent any adequate photo- 
graphs of the house. If the pictures here reproduced show 


very little detail, it is only because the owner's ideal has been 
successfully realized. 

The walls of this house are of two thicknesses of brick, 
separated by an air space and covered with stucco of a dark 
gray color. The woodwork about the windows, doors, cor- 
nices, balcony railings, etc., is stained a dark brown. 

Compactness and convenience in the small suburban house ; 
generous space for open-air life in the summer country house ; 
these are things widely desired but seldom found. Only the 
man with clear, definite ideas and the ability to codperate 
with his architect to materialize those ideas can succeed as 
did the owners of these two original houses. 


SHRUBS FOR THE CITY HOUSE FRONT 


BY WERNER BOECKLIN 








ERILY man cannot by taking 
thought add a cubit to his stature; 
but it is equally true that he can do 
what he wants with the stature of 
his house. Easier still is it to trans- 
form his house’s appearance by the 
planting of vines and the arrange- 
ment of shrubs and flowers. In 
fact, taking thought is the all-im- 
portant part of this act of trans- 
formation. When you have made up your mind to give your 
house the touch of living green, and have learned what are 
the various vines and plants at your disposal, the task is half 


















































done. ‘The purchase of shrubs and the planting of seeds are 
child’s play. Many a bare city street which shows no flash of 
green from one end to the other would delight the eye if only 
the householders had taken thought. 


Privetr, EverGREENs, AND THE Bay TREE 


Most of us know privet, which removes all class differences 
by its impartiality in gracing the fagades of the most impos- 
ing houses and eking out a starved and neglected existence on 
the fire-escapes of tenements; but we may not know that 
privet, though extensively used in formal decoration for city 
house fronts, must always remain inferior in most ways to its 
rival, the boxwood or Buxus, chiefly because privet is a de- 
ciduous shrub whereas the boxwood is a hardy evergreen, dec- 
orative the whole year round. ‘There are other evergreens 
with various distinct advantages. For instance, Buxus sem- 
pervirens, var. suffruticosa, is well adapted to sills and para- 
pets on account of its dwarf habit; it is a very slow growing 
shrub and keeps for a long time any shape given it by the 
pruning shears. Furthermore it groups well; sometimes edg- 
ings are arranged with various accent points which give to 
the whole a certain architectural significance. Its use in cities 
is recommended. 
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Pyracantha (which means fire and thorn) is a compact 
evergreen shrub well adapted to city use. The scarlet ber- 
ries which follow the white flat-topped flowers in spring make 
groups or hedges of pyracantha particularly attractive. The 
shrub stands pruning well and like the boxwood can be given 
any desired shape. In a severe climate it needs a slight pro- 
tection during the winter. 

Aucuba japonica and Euonymus japonicus (dwarf vari- 
ety) can practically be classed with the evergreens. The 
former—which has clean-looking, glossy leaves all mottled 
with yellow—holds its leaves well into the winter in such a 
climate as that of New York: it is extensively used in front of 
hotels, apartment-houses, and private houses, and adds a note 
of cheer to many a dull, gray street. The latter (Euonymus 
japonicus) is evergreen as far north as Atlantic City and 
even in mild winters in the latitude of New York. Its dark, 
lustrous green leaves make it an interesting substitute for 





boxwood. 

The Arborvitaes can be used most effectively for city plant- 
ing, and there is an interesting choice of them. The dwarf 
kind are hardy and well adapted to tub or vase planting. 
Possibly the best known and the one most commonly used in 
formal work is the Siberian, Thuya occidentalis plicata—a 
small pyramidal tree of very dense growth. TT. occidentalis 
globosa assumes a symmetrical globe form—as its name would 
suggest. T. orientalis is a favorite; pyramidal, low, and 
bushy, it is unique among the evergreens in that its leaves 
are all set in one general direction, giving the branches a sort 
of stratified appearance. 

Of the Chinese junipers, J. chinensis is shaped like the com- 
mon red cedar, but it is a handsomer and more regular tree; 
it looks well in pairs at an entrance. J. sabina and J. chin- 
ensis, var. procumbens, make an effective group mixed in a 
long box. The first is rather low but stands erect; the see- 
ond, lower still, is inclined to trail. 

No list of evergreens for city planting is complete without 
the Chamaecyparis, commonly known as Retinosporas or 
dwarf Japanese cypress. It is beautiful in tubs. boxes and 
vases, and lends untold charm to decorative schemes. (C. ob- 
tusa is extensively used in Japan, where it is trimmed into 
various ideal shapes. C. obtusa nana rarely exceeds twelve 
inches in height and forms charming edgings for a window 
sill. C. pisifera and C. pisifera filifera are both beautiful 














trees of low compact growth, which, as in the case of all these 
evergreens, can easily be kept within bounds by proper clip- 
ping each year. C. pisifera squarrosa or Veitch’s silver 
cypress has a peculiar feathery appearance and a soft, sil- 
ver-blue tint which make it probably one of the handsomest 
of this group. In a box on parapet or sill, a line of these 
little feathery trees is strikingly effective. 

The bay tree, Laurus nobilis, should be mentioned here. 
Grown as a standard or in shrub form, it is largely used for 
public buildings, hotels, and the larger residences. Its leaves 
fall when exposed to the action of the first heavy frosts. 


TRAILERS AND VINES 


A decorative scheme may not always be completely satis- 
factory unless trailers and vines are introduced. Of these, 
several varieties combine well with shrubs or trees in vases or 
in ornamental boxes. The ever handsome Hedera helix or 
English ivy may be trained to the wall or used with equal 
effectiveness as a hanging plant from parapet or casement. 
Kuonymus radicans is considerably less known, but it is fully 
as satisfactory a climber as English ivy; its leaves remain on 
all winter, and the effect is particularly cheerful if the varie- 
gated variety is selected. ‘Then there are the Tradeseantia 
or Wandering Jew. and the Linaria cymbalaria or Kenil- 
worth ivy, with its glossy green leaves. Both these vines are 
easily grown and last till a severe frost kills them; they are 
old standbys for basket and vase. Still another variety, the 
Othoma crassifolia, has thick round foliage and yellow flowers 
which resemble dandelions. It is a dense grower, is easy to 
propagate, and will stand neglect as to water on account of 
its succulent leaves. 

There are numerous smaller plants available. One particu- 
larly small one—with a particularly long name—-is Mesem- 
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bryanthemum barbatum or ‘ig-marigold, a trailing plant with 
narrow, succulent leaves and a generally feathery appearance. 
‘Fo show at its best at the front of a box or vase, it should be 
planted very thickly. M. cordifoleum variegatum does not 
trail, but grows low enough to be an attractive border plant. 
#ts golden yellow leaves make a wonderful contrast against 
a line of dark foliage. The Pyrethrums and especially P. 
parthenifolium aureum (commonly known as golden feather 
and used so much as edgings for garden beds) give a similar 
effect of contrast when planted in front of geraniums along 
thé edge of sill boxes. 

dedum sarmentosum, a charming little rock plant, locks 
delightfully neat and prim in a window box; and along the 
edg@ of such a box the Vincas, major and minor, are also 
effective. 

Our list is not complete if geraniums and English daisies 
are not included. Most charming effects are produced in sill 
box planting by having a line of pink or scarlet or white 
geraniums topping off a dense, dark curtain of English ivy. 
Daisies planted in a similar way make an attractive picture. 

The following little ground plants may be used about tall- 
er stock to cover the bare soil. Hydrocotyle verticillata or 
marsh pennywort will grow well in the window box, where it 
is sure of a frequent bath. It has small circular leaves and 
makes a dense mat, which prevents the dust blowing in from 
the box through one’s open window. The same may be said 
for the charming Polygonium aviculare or doorweed. 

These, then, are some of the varied possibilities of house- 
front decoration. There is a plant for every need; could it 
be more plain that our streets would be brighter and more 
livable if more householders would take thought and make 
use of these opportunities? 
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“There is a plant for every need” 
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IcE CROP 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 








HE ice-cart with its weighty tongs 
never climbs our Hill, yet the ice- 
chest does not lack its clear blue 
cake of frozen February. We 
gather our own ice as we gather 
our own hay and apples. The 
small ice-house under the trees has 
just been packed with eighteen 
tons of “black” ice, sawed and 
split into even blocks, tier on tier, 
the harvest of the curing cold, as loft and cellar are still 
filled with crops made in the summer’s curing heat. So do 
the seasons overlap and run together! So do they comple- 
ment and multiply each other! Like the star-dust of Sat- 
urn they belt our fourteen-acre planet, not with three rings, 
nor four, but with twelve, a ring for every month, a girdle 
of twelve shining circles running round the year—the tink- 
ling ice of February in the goblet of October!—the apples 
of October red and ripe on what might have been April’s 
empty platter! 

He who sows the seasons and gathers the months into ice- 
house and barn lives not from sunup to sundown, revolv- 
ing with the hands of the clock, but, heliocentric, makes a 
daily circuit clear around the sun—the smell of mint in the 



































hay mow, a reminder of noontime passed; the prospect of 
winter in the growing garden, a gentle warning of night 
coming on. ‘Twelve times one are twelve—by so many times 
are months and meanings and values multiplied for him 
whose fourteen acres bring forth abundantly, provided about 
nine of the fourteen acres be planted with the trees of the 
Lord, and provided that the barns on the place be kept safe- 
ly small. 

Big barns are an abomination unto the Lord, and without 
place on a wise man’s estate. As birds have nests, and foxes 
dens, so may any man have a place to lay his head, with a 
mansion prepared in the sky for his soul. 

This is as foolish for the ice-man as for others. The barns 
of an ice-man must needs be large, yet they are over-large if 
he can say to his soul: “Soul, thou hast much ice laid up for 
many days, eat, drink, and be merry among the cakes.” No 
soul can be merry long on ice—nor on sugar, nor shoes, nor 
stocks, nor hay, nor anything of that sort in great quanti- 
ties. He who builds great barns for ice, all too often builds 
a refrigerator for his soul. Ice must never become a man’s 
only crop; for then winter means nothing but ice; and the 
year nothing but winter; for the year’s never at the Spring 
for him, but always at February or when ice is making and 
the mercury is down to zero. 
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Now, as I have already intimated, a safe kind of ice-house 
is one like. mine, that cannot hold more than eighteen tons— 
a year’s supply (shrinkage and Sunday ice-cream and other 
extras provided for). Such an ice-house is not only an ice- 
house, it is also an act of faith, an avowal of confidence in tlie 
stability of the frame of things, and in their orderly con- 
tinuance. Another winter will come, it proclaims, when the 
ponds will be pretty sure to freeze. If they don’t freeze, 
and never do again—who has an ice-house big enough in that 
event? 

My ice-house is one of life’s satisfactions; not architec- 
turally, of course, for there has been no great development 
yet in ice-house lines, and this one was home-done; it is a 
satisfaction morally, being one thing I have done that is 
neither more nor less. I have the big-barn weakness—the de- 
sire for ice—for ice to melt—as if I were no wiser than my 
neighbors! I builded bigger than I knew when I put the 
stone porches about the dwelling house, consulting in my 
pride the architect first instead of the town assessors. I took 
no counsel of pride in building the ice-house, nor of fear, 
nor of my love of ice. I said: “I will build me a house to 
carry a year’s supply of ice and no more, however the price 
of ice may rise, and even with the risk of facing seven hot 
and iceless years. I have laid up enough things among the 
moths and rust. Ice against the rainy day I will provide, 
but ice for my children and my children’s children, ice for 
a possible cosmic reversal that might twist the equator over 
the poles, I will not provide for.” 

Nor did I! And I say the building of that ice-house has 
been an immense satisfaction to me. I entertain my due 
share of 

“Gorgons, and hydras and chimeras dire”; 
but a cataclysm of the proportions mentioned above would as 
likely as not bring on another Ice Age, or indeed— 
. “run back and fetch the Age of Gold.” 


To have an ice-house, and yourself escape cold storage—that 
seems to me the thing. 

I can fill the house in a single day, and so trade a day for 
a year; or is it not rather that I crowd a year into a day? 
Such days are possible. It is not any day that I can fill the 
ice-house. Ice-day is a chosen, dedicated day, one of the 
year’s high festivals, the Day of First Fruits, the ice crop 
being the year’s earliest harvest. Hay is made when the 
sun shines, a condition sometimes slow in coming; but ice of 
the right quality and thickness, with roads right, and sky 
right for harvesting, requires a conjunction of right condi- 
tions so difficult as to make a good ice-day as rare as a day 
in June. June! why, June knows no such glorious weather 
as that attending the harvest of the ice. 

This year it fell early in February—rather late in the sea- 
son; so late, in fact, that, in spite of my faith in winter, I 
began to grow anxious. Since New Year’s Day unseason- 
able weather had prevailed; shifty winds, uncertain skies, 
rain and snow and sleet—that soft, spongy weather when the 
ice soaks and grows soggy. By the middle of January what 
little ice there had been in the pond was gone. and the ice- 
house was still empty. 

Toward the end of the month, however, the skies cleared, 
the wind settled steadily into the north, and a great quiet 
began to deepen over the fields, a quiet that at night grew 
so tense you seemed to hear the close-glittering heavens 
snapping with the light of the stars. Everything seemed 
charged with electric cold; the rich soil of the garden 
struck fire like flint beneath your feet; the tall hillside pines, 
as stiff as masts of steel, would suddenly crack in the brittle 


silence, with a sharp report; and at intervals throughout the 
taut boreal night you could hear a hollow rumbling running 
down the length of the pond—the ice being split with the 
iron wedge of the cold. 

Down and down for three days slipped the silver column 
in the thermometer until at eight o’clock on the fourth day it 
stood just above zero. Cold? It was splendid weather! with 
four inches of ice on the little pond behind the ridge, glare 
ice, black as you looked across it; but like a pane of plate 
glass as you peered into it at the stirless bottom below; 
smooth glare ice untouched by the wing of the wind or by 
even the circling runner of the skater-snow. Another day 
and night like this and the solid square-edged blocks could 
come in. 

I looked at the glass late that night and found it still fall- 
ing. I went on out beneath the stars. It may have been the 
tightened telephone wires overhead, or the frozen ground be- 
neath me ringing with the distant tread of the coming north 
wind, yet over these, and with them, I heard a singing, a 
voiceless song, and no louder than the winging hum of bees, 
but vaster—the earth and air responding to a starry lyre as 
the acolian harper, sweeping through the silvery spaces of 
the night, brushed the strings with her robes of jewelled 
cold. 

The mercury stood at zero by one o’clock. <A biting wind 
had risen and blew all the next day. Eight inches of ice by 
this time. One night more and the crop would be ripe. And 
it was ripe. 

Like apples of gold in baskets of silver were the snow- 
covered ridges in the light of the slow-coming dawn. I was 
out before the sun, tramping down to the pond with pike and 
saw, the team not likely to be along for half an hour yet, 
the breaking of the marvelous day all mine. The wind had 
fallen, but the cold seemed the more intense, so swiftly and 
silently it took hold. My breath hung about me in little 
gray clouds, covering my face, and even my coat, with rime. 
As the hurt passed from my fingers, my eyebrows seemed to 
become detached, my cheeks shrunk, my flesh suddenly free 
of cumbering clothes. But in half a minute the rapid red 
blood was beating back the chill, spreading over me and 
out from me, the pain, and then the glow of life, of perfect 
life that seemed itself to feed upon the consuming cold. 

No other living thing was yet abroad, no stir or sound ex- 
cept the tinkling of tiny bells all about me that were set to 
swinging as I moved along. The crusted snow was strewn 
with them; every twig was hung, and every pearl-bent grass 
blade. Then off through the woods rang the chime of louder 
bells, sleigh bells; then the shrill squeal of iron runners over 
dry snow; then the broken voices of men; and soon through 
the winding wood road came the horses, white, as all things 
were, with the hoar frost. 

It was beautiful work. The mid-afternoon found us in 
the thick of a whirling storm, the grip of the cold re- 
laxed, the woods abloom with the clinging snow. But the 
crop was nearly in. High and higher rose the cold blue wall 
within the doors until it touched the rafter plate. 

It was hard work. The horses pulled hard; the men swore 
hard now and again, and worked harder than they swore. 
They were rough, simple men, crude and elemental like their 
labor. It was elemental work—filling a barn with ice, three 
hundred-pound cakes of clean, clear ice, cut from the pond, 
and hauled through the woods all white, and under a sky 
all gray, with softly-falling snow. They earned their 
penny; but I —I took no penny; I asked only the wages of 
going on from dawn to dark, down the crystal hours of the 
day. 
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A PLAYHOUSE BUILT IN A TREE 
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Pt CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSES *= 


NE of the really definite tend- 

encies of our day is toward a 

more thorough and sympa- 

thetic understanding of  chil- 
dren and their training. We have seen 
the results of this tendency in new and 
better methods of educating children 
and caring for them, and in the numer- 
ous social centers and vacation schools, 
with their clubs, their classes in crafts- 
manship, and their revivals of folk- 
dancing and mystery plays. The Boy 
Scout organization and that for Camp 
Fire Girls now extend everywhere and 
are making every effort to develop chil- 
dren under the most wholesome condi- 
tions and to devise for them occupation 
wherein their natural and proper tastes 
and inclinations may find expression. 
Architecture for children is now no 
longer a matter of theory but is being 
put into definite practice. Already 
more than one large hotel has a well- 
fitted nursery; and this is really much 
more than the term would seem to im- 
ply, in that the most wonderful amuse- 
ments are provided and children are lit- 
erally taught to play, just as in a kin- 
dergarten or a primary school they are 
taught the beginnings and rudiments of 
education. 

Among the various qualities which 
these present-day methods are inculeat- 
ing in children are those of responsi- 
bility, resourcefulness, and _ self-reliance 
or independence in the best and truest 
sense of the word. The life of a well- 
arranged nursery teaches, child the 
value of order.. In many nurseries ‘each 
child has a place for his or her own little 
possessions, and each must learn the ne- 
cessity of keeping each thing in its own 
appointed place. But children outgrow 
the nursery, which is ordinarily the 
realm of babyhood, or of the few years 
which immediately follow. They must 
be provided with something just a little 
more like the world itself. What can 
be better than to give them a chance to 
create a little world of their own, where 
their instinct for imitating the manners 
and customs of grown-ups may be given 
full scope? 

Little playhouses for children are 
nothing particularly new. There were 
playhouses fully fifty years ago. But 
they used to be considered a fad in those 
days, or, at best, something of no defi- 
nite value. Now the real meaning of the 
playhouse idea is being more _intelli- 
gently grasped; and as its functions be- 


BY ROBERT H. VAN COURT 


come more fully understood, parents are 
waking up to its importance in the train- 
ing of their children. 

Many years ago the wise parents of 
several little girls in a Western state 
built for them a playhouse in the 
grounds which surrounded their home. 
The tiny frame cottage contained a 

















Playhouse, Scituate, Mass. 


number of exceedingly small rooms, and 
into the little playhouse were moved the 
most treasured possessions of the nurs- 
ery. This all happened long before the 
day of the wonderful and costly toys 


and playthings which are now made for 
children, but nevertheless, the house had 
its own small furniture—little beds and 
bureaus for the dolls, small wardrobes 
for their clothes, and even trunks to hold 
their apparel when imaginary journeys 
were to be made. The little pantry was 
duly furnished with correct dishes; and 
the diminutive kitchen contained a stove, 
that the little housekeepers might at- 
tempt at least the rudiments of cooking: 
for the playhouse, while it belonged to 
the little girls, was supervised at times 
by their nurse. The children learned, 
too, to sew; and in this ingenious ming- 
ling of work and play they picked up 
considerable valuable knowledge and the 
ability to do useful things. 

Hardly less practical and valuable 
would be a playhouse in which little boys 
might install their treasures and then 
begin to develop their individual tastes 
and inclinations. Only too often it hap- 
pens that a boy who shows a decided 
fondness and aptitude for some definite 
employment receives every possible dis- 
couragement from his family. When 
the boy’s small belongings must be kept 
in one corner of the general living-room 
the family cannot always be expected to 
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look with entire favor upon his appara- 
tus for taxidermy or his collection of 
bugs or reptiles preserved in alcohol; 
even less are they likely to enjoy seeing 
‘the bathroom turned into a laboratory 
for an amateur chemist, or into a dark 
room in which the processes of photog- 
raphy may be carried on. Yet all of 
these hobbies, and many others, have a 
value; and their encouragement amid 
suitable surroundings might mean much 
to the little boy who values them. Boys 
as well as girls are often highly sensitive 
and frequently suffer keenly from dis- 
couragement and small slights, often 
unintended by the adult members of the 
family. Why not place them where 
their little hobbies and tastes may be 
gratified, and where their pastimes, 
often valuable to them, may not disturb 
others? 

Pictures of a number of playhouses in 
various parts of the country show some- 


what varied taste in architecture upon 
the part of their young owners. Some 
children, enthusiastic over the journeys 
and achievements of the great African 
explorers or of Robinson Crusoe or the 
Swiss Family Robinson, build little 
playhouses up in the trees, among the 
leaves and branches, and particularly 
relish the idea of approaching these 
houses by ladders, which, in the cases of 
their African prototypes, were drawn up 
to protect the tree dwellers from ser- 
pents or beasts of prey. Others take 
as their models the wigwams and tepees 
of the American Indians. “Playing 
Indian” is now made particularly at- 
tractive without being at all expensive ; 
for the toy shops carry in stock entire 
outfits of Indian garments; complete 
suits and feather headdresses for the 
braves, blankets for squaws and pap- 
pooses, and moccasins and beads for 
the entire family. The children do 


their cooking over log fires; and alto- 
gether they find the primitive life of 
savages amusingly easy to approxi- 
mate. Then again the history of the 
early white settlers in America fires 
many young enthusiasts in the Henty 
books to imitate the existence of the 
pioneers. The log cabin, aside from its 
picturesqueness, has the value of stand- 
ing as the symbol of a period of actual 
civilization. And as a playhouse it dif- 
fers greatly from a tree-top lodge or an 
Indian wigwam; the possession of a log 
cabin, or even of its commoner substi- 
tute—a cabin sheathed with lumber and 
covered with “slabs”—may inspire the 
children to undertake a somewhat more 
serious form of play housekeeping. 
The poetry of the pioneers was mingled 
with many chapters of the plainest 
prose; and it is easy to get eight-year- 
old Daniel Boones to divide the time be- 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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A PLAYHOUSE WHICH WOULD MAKE AN EXCELLENT MODEL FOR A COTTAGE 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. WILLIAM RAMSAY, LOS ANGELES. T, S. ROCHRIG, ARCHITECT 


== er A LOS ANGELES HOUSE «=< 


BY HENRIETTA P. KEITH 


HE city of Los Angeles contains some of the most 

interesting domestic architecture in America. In 

one of its beautiful residential suburbs, on a com- 

manding site, is located a group of houses that at 
once challenges interest and admiration. In this group no two 
houses follow similar types of design. Henry James, who 
has professed such a horror for “the deathly passion for mak- 
ing things match,” would enjoy himself here; for the English 
Gothic, the Italian Renaissance and the Modern rub elbows in 
the friendliest fashion; and what is more, one feels no sense 
of discord in this proximity of quite different types. The 
quality of beauty in each and the variations of surface and 
material, of texture and color, are not* only delightful in 
themselves but are enhanced by the clever treatment of the 
grounds and gardens. For instance. the next door neighbor 


of the beautiful English Tudor dwelling which is the sub- 
ject of this article is an Italian villa, enclosed by high cement 
walls capped by large cement vases filled with flowers and 
dropping vines. One is reminded of the flower-crowned walls 
one sees along the Mediterranean coast. The south wall of 
this enclosure rises abruptly fifteen feet from the street level, 
and this great expanse of wall is almost completely hidden by 
the ivy which hangs over it in long, drooping sprays. And 
the adjoining house beyond this is of modern design, of red 
tapestry brick, its peaked roof rising unobtrusively among 
tall trees. Skilful treatment of vine-covered walls gives each 
house its own distinctive setting; and yet as one walks up the 
street one finds endless variety. 

The particular subject of this sketch tells its individual 
story in the photographs. Set in the midst of magnificent, 
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THE DRIVEWAY WHICH ENCIRCLES THE GROUNDS 
e 





park-like grounds, it is yet livable and has a truly intimate 
and personal quality. It is of such extent that it is shown in 
portions from different angles, being ninety-one feet across 
the front wing, while the entire depth of the house measures 
one hundred and four feet. 

The low, broad lines of an English manor house are closely 
followed. A wide roof of reddish slate shelters the walls of 
creamy gray cement, half timbered, and combined with brown 
shingles and massive stone work. The turreted parapets and ’ 
other trim are of creamy gray sandstone, and the red-brown : 
coloring of the roof is repeated in the red brick-tile of the 
broad terrace with its broken flight of low, broad steps de- 
scending to the grounds below. The terrace is enclosed by 
a low stone parapet wall, completely covered with English 
ivy, whose drooping sprays swing everywhere from the brick 

; Fe and stone in most orthodox English fashion. Great olean- 
ati Ij Es) ders in tubs stand at intervals about the broad terrace. 

Another view gives an idea of the broad and imposing drive 
which sweeps up from the street and about the grounds, and 
to which the terrace steps descend. It will be seen that it is : 
by means of this terrace that the architect has brought the 
house into intimate relations with the grounds. 
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The terrace and steps of the main 








THE PERGOLA PAVILION, SEVENTY FEET LONG 


Some idea of the extent of the grounds—which contain not 
only Californian trees, but many of foreign growth—is 
given in the picture which shows a rear corner of the house. 
In the background one catches a glimpse of the pergola, 
which is the connecting link with the garage. The upper end 
of this pergola is fifty feet wide and seventy long, forming 
the lovely pavilion shown in the pictures, while the lower 
end terminates at the garage, which matches the house in 
composition. 

Two views are given of this pergola-pavilion; one shows 
its connection with the walk leading to the broad brick ter- 
race of the entrance, while the other gives the detail of one 
corner of a pergola pool and fountain, encircled by a tropical 
luxuriance of aquatic plants and vines. A great pepper tree 
shades the south corner, mingling its branches with the wis- 
teria and ivy among the brown rafters overhead. The floor 
of this pavilion is paved with odd reddish brick-tiles, which 


give a strong color background for all this greenery. 
The drive bordering the pavilion sweeps round the house 
and down to the street entrance, between out-curving walls 
of gray boulders capped by gray cement, almost hidden by 
the clinging vines of the “ficus ripans.” Pergola, pool and fountain 
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The editor of Tue Hovse Beavtirut is willing to answer so far 
as possible all questions on house construction, decoration and 
upkeep, falling within the scope of the magazine. Subscribers 
writing in regard to architectural or structural questions should 
send necessary details and plans or drawings. Name and address 
should appear on all plans sent. 

It is important that readers give us detailed information as to 
their needs. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. 





THE PREREQUISITE OF HOUSE-BUILDING 


RITICS say that there are three tests to apply to 
any literary performance: What was the man try- 
ing to do? “How well did he do it? And was it worth 
doing? 

If the prospective house-builder, before he consults his 
architect, should ask himself these three questions, and put 
extra emphasis on the first one, he will not go far wrong. 
‘What kind of a house does he want? A compact one or a 
rambling one? A cozy one, or an ample, airy one? <A house 
designed for privacy, or for hospitality and entertainment? 
A house built about the library, or the billiard table, or the 
living-room fireplace, or the garden terrace? A house for 
old-fashioned furniture, or a Twentieth-Century model? 

The second article in this month’s Hovse Beavtirvt de- 
scribes two houses which satisfy their owners, because the 
owners knew beforehand what they were trying to do, and 
kept their goal steadily in sight. We recommend the story 
and the plans to those prospective builders who are aiming 
at a compact suburban house or a house for outdoor living 
in summer; we recommend to everybody the idea behind them 
—that nobody can get what he wants until he knows what he 
wants. 


WANTED: INTERIOR DECORATORS FOR THE MOVIES 


N one short decade the movies have conquered the world. 

The attendance at motion-picture houses is reckoned at 

millions a day. As an indication of the prosperity of 

the business we find a film-production manager among 
the hundred-thousand-dollar-salary men whose biographies 
McClure’s Magazine recounts to an awe-struck audience. The 
ambition of these managers is boundless. They spend enor- 
mous sums of money—employing armies of actors and con- 
structing vast stage-effects—in order that we may see Hanni- 
bal’s elephants crossing the Alps, cowboy battles in a Rocky 
Mountain gulch, riots, shipwrecks, cavalry skirmishes in the 
Civil War, and gladiatorial contests in the Coliseum. More- 
over, the effort of the managers has not been solely to do 
things on a big scale; they have felt that the motion picture 
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has artistte possibilities. As a medium it has the advantage 
of giving an extraordinary impression of reality. What 
people enjoy as much as anything else in a film drama is the 
detail which is beautiful because it is true to nature: they 
love to see curtains blow, branches toss, papers flutter; to see 
the checkered pattern of sunlight and shadow shifting on the 
forest-floor while a love-scene or a fight is in progress; to 
watch a smuggling adventure with real surf toppling and 
surging in the background; to follow a galloping horse kick- 
ing up real dust, which floats lazily off on the wind. More 
and more are motion pictures arranged to give the full beauty 
of such natural effects. In composition, in the well-planned 
contrast of sunshine and shadow, in the grouping of the 
figures and their relation to the background, in grace and 
dash, many of the cowboy scenes which flood our picture pal- 
aces this winter are a sheer delight to the eye. Looking on 
these “photo-plays”—crude and garish and comically false 
as they are in many respects—one feels that the motion-pic- 
ture drama may some day be a true art. 

It is then with considerable surprise that we follow these 
plays from their outdoor scenes to their interiors, and see 
hideous rooms crowded with grotesque furniture, with senti- 
mental pictures in gingerbread frames, with tawdry curtains 
and glaring carpets. The wall-paper shrieks aloud; and 
sometimes the mantelpieces are covered with tasseled plush 
and surmounted by super-Centennial monstrosities of china 
and bronze. One gauges the wealth of a character in the 
movies by the amount of statuary in his drawing-room. The 
phrase “Oriental luxury” seems to have been taken literally in 
many cases: Southern gentlemen of means spend their hours 
of ease reclining on neo-Persian divans, surrounded by in- 
sistent tapestries. And in almost every case, whether the 
house represented be that of a millionaire or of the impov- 
erished hero, bad taste reigns. The writer remembers his 
astonishment when, a year ago, he saw for the first time in 
his motion-picture experience an actually attractive room. 
“Hullo,” he said to himself, ‘one of the American firms has 
waked up.” The explanation came a moment later, when the 
heroine boarded a train. The cars were English railway car- 
riages; it was not an American film after all. 

The educational power and moral influence of the movies 
are nowadays widely recognized; in fact, the managers them- 
selves support the National Board of Censorship, which is so 
conscientious in its efforts to make vice repulsive and virtue 
attractive that it countenances dangerously false pictures of 
American life and society, thereby fomenting class prejudice. 
Few, however, realize the aesthetic influence of the movies. 
One shudders to think what an obstacle to good taste these 
object-lessons in the rococo must be, and how the nouveau 
riche of the future, brought up on the movies, will arrange 
his house. One thing is certain: bronze nymphs will parade 
their nudity from every available vantage-point; for has not 
the decree gone out from the Lubins and Edisons and Kalems 
that this is art? 

Let us, then, make the proprietors of the motion picture 
companies one little suggestion: that they spend a modest 
sum from time to time for the services of some person of 
taste—preferably an interior decorator—who shall not only 
know how the well-to-do live and what the inside of a finan- 
cier’s or bishop’s or lawyer’s house is like, but shall know 
how to make any and all interior settings pleasant to look 
upon. This would not cost so much as a specially arranged 


bull-fight or a Carthaginian naval battle; and it would be a 
great help and a great joy to the impressionable millions who 
save their dimes for an evening at the movies. 


F. kn Me 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE CITY 

F one stands in a hotel lobby, or a railway waiting- 

room, or in any of the places where the currents of life 

cross, and listens to the friends whom chance throws in 

each other’s way, one finds an interesting similarity be- 
tween their brief conversations. Astonishment and delight; 
amazement that they have not met for such a long time; the 
resolution that they will see each other oftener in the future, 
that they won’t let themselves drift apart; then the cheerful 
farewell, and the diverging streams of humanity bear them 
asunder. Again and again comes the note of regret, even of 
bitterness: ““Why don’t we get together sometimes? I keep 
saying, ‘Next week we must have Jack’s family to dinner,’ 
but the time always gets put off. Why does city life make 
friendship so hard?” 

The complaint is widespread. Friends unite in summer, 
perhaps, in the country; but as they return citywards, their 
paths diverge; they become units in a system so vast and un- 
wieldy and complex that it sweeps them apart and keeps 
neighbors utter strangers. City workers rebel at city life 
periodically, but they always succumb, for they have found 
no practical way out of the difficulty. 

Yet the problem of securing small-community life for city 
workers has been solved in England. How this has been done, 
and how the men and women of our cities can gain what they 
have been lonely and unhappy for the lack of, is shown in 
Mr. Goodnow’s article on “Co-Partnership House Building.” 


FEBRUARY MENDICANTS 

F winter birds Long Island has its share. Every 

farm seems to have its flock of crows. In the oak 

woods there are chickadees and juncos, and doubt- 

less nuthatches and tree sparrows and pine finches, 

though I have never observed them. But in our backyard we 

have only two species of bird visitors in winter—the English 
sparrows and the starlings. 

I hesitate to try to attract the chickadees and nuthatches 
with pans of tepid water and a free lunch counter of suet 
and peanuts. I am afraid I should succeed only in attract- 
ing hundreds of sparrows, which I must admit have an abom- 
inable habit of building nests in niches at the tops of the 
piazza posts, and of scattering dirty straw, feathers, egg 
shells, and even an occasional unfledged and deceased member 
of the family about the piazza floor. But we do throw out 
bits of toast and stale bread on the snow after breakfast, and 
for lack of more aristocratic visitors we welcome the spar- 
rows. One cannot watch them and be entirely oblivious to 
their saucy grace. 

The starlings may have been in league with the sparrows 
in Britain, before they came to Long Island a dozen years 
ago. At any rate the two tribes seem to be able to live ami- 
cably in our town, though each would seem to be naturally 
of an aggressive and troublesome disposition. Most of our 
starlings apparently live in the spire of the Catholic church 
up the street ; where the hordes of sparrows came from I can- 
not imagine. 

When we throw out the crumbs the sparrows appear first. 
In fact, they have come to expect this daily feast, and early 
take up strategic positions on the ailanthus tree, the fence, 
and the crimson blackberry canes. They pounce upon the 
morsels greedily, the bolder ones first. Here and there a 
mimic duel is fought over an especially delectable crust; the 
more prudent spirits seize one big piece and fly off with it 
over the back hedge and out of sight. 

The starlings come after the sparrows have sat down to 
meat, while there are still viands on the table. Big, fat fel- 
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lows, they might easily drive off their smaller cousins, but 
for some reason they do not. 

People hereabouts are beginning to complain about the 
starling. They say he bids fair to become as much of a 
nuisance as the English sparrow. I suppose that is so, and 
that a half dozen full-grown birds would make an excellent 
pot-pie. But I cannot feel otherwise than friendly toward 
my valiant little visitor. In February, when all the songsters 
have flown, and every other feathered friend except the spar- 
row has deserted our backyard, then comes John Starling, 
short-tailed, big-billed, plump, and happy, and sits and preens 
his feathers on the clematis trellis within full view of the 
kitchen window. He’s a handsome vagabond, in his doublet 
and hose of glossy black velvet, and we like him. 

And in the spring, when other birds with brighter coats 
and sweeter voices arrive, we will not forget the sparrows and 
the starlings. We are plain folk ourselves, and in our back- 
yard we are no respecters of persons. 


Walter A. Dyer. 
BOUQUETS WITHOUT FLOWERS 


O many flower lovers summer is the only time when 

the house can be made gay with bouquets. These 

people are accustomed to use only garden flowers 

for this purpose; and when Christmas wreaths have 
roared up the chimney and holly has lost its brightness, they 
consider that the closed season on bouquets has arrived. Only 
when Easter comes and some friend with violets reminds them 
that spring has swung around again, do they begin to think 
about filling the vases and bowls on table and mantel and desk. 
What these people fail to realize is that a bouquet which 
delights the eye is not necessarily made of flowers. Common- 
place plant life offers at all seasons beautiful material with 
which to decorate the house. 

The Japanese know the secret of bouquet-making. A city 
acquaintance of mine, who spent last winter in the country, 
gave her Japanese cook the happy privilege of arranging the 
flowers for the house. I called there one day toward the end 
of the winter. In the hallway I found a deep yellow bowl of 
spreading cedar branches dotted with purple berries. In the 
afternoon sunlight the bronze-green surface of these branches 
shone like the gold of a stained-glass window. In my hostess’s 
sunny living-room a small maple tree, transplanted from the 
woods, was unfolding its pink-tinted leaves. In a corner by 
the window-seat stood tall vases of graceful cherry branches 
with forced clusters of snowy bloom whiter than the drifts 
outside. The dining-room table held the most unique center- 
piece I have ever seen: a small bunch of equisetum or horse- 
tail rushes bravely thrust their curious spikes of vivid green 
up from a little red brick pot lined with moss. And this in a 
season when most of us think that only people with green- 
houses can gather bouquets! 

There are all sorts of opportunities which most of us fail 
to take. In winter, go out on the hillsides where the snow- 
banks have left little patches around the weed stalks. You 
will find autumn asters blooming afresh. When damp the 
fragile clusters can be easily arranged; the heat of the house 
will open wide their petal-like fringes. In May, for another 
example, a vase of the airy “dandelion ghosts” combined with 
maidenhair fern makes a surprisingly graceful combination. 
Of course, maple and oak branches in autumn and pine 
branches in winter are always effective. In fact bouquets are 
ready and waiting at all seasons for the person who is wide- 
awake enough to see their possibilities, nor will it be neces- 
sary to go to Japan for inspiration. 

Wilhelmina C. Knowles. 
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ANY portrait painters un- 

derstand the value of a 

piece of pottery filled with 

Howers as a pictorial stage 
property, and often spend no little time 
hunting for the right piece. But Mrs. 
Poillon is making pottery that shall 
blend with its environment, not because 
the owner, after much search, has dis- 
covered a piece whose color provides a 
desired “spot” in a certain room, but be- 
cause the pottery has been made to take 
just that place in a preconceived scheme 
of interior decoration. This idea cov- 
ers a wide gamut. The potter and col- 
or-maker has rediscovered by experiment 
the Chinese yellow, the old Spanish red, 
and the French pink-lilac ; added hither- 
to unknown shades and lusters to the 
beauty of pottery ; and made in our own 
day, for a Greck house in the Catskills 
—one wonders what Rip Van Winkl 
would have thought of it—such a din- 




















Poillon Pottery 


ner set as might have been used in a 
Greek house about 2200 B.C. Among 
the latest results from her kilns are a 
new blue, a white glaze, an old pink 
luster and an orchid pink violet; im- 
portant additions to the color repertoir« 
of a potter who creates with the inten- 
tion of completing a prearranged color 
scheme. There is something very pleas- 
ing about the soft finish of the glaze. 
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HE prize winners at the Thirteenth 

Annual Industrial Art Exhibition 
of the Art Institute of Chicago were 
Mrs. William H. Klapp, New York, 
winner of the Arthur Heun Prize for 
originally designed craftwork ; the Ful- 
per Pottery, Flemington, N.J., winner 
of the Mrs. J. Ogden Armour Prize for 
pottery: Elizabeth E. Copeland, Bos- 
ton, winner of the Mrs. Albert H. Loeb 
Prize for original design in silverware ; 
Mrs. Pauline Fjelde, Minneapolis, win- 
ner of the Mrs. Julius Rosenwald Prize 
for the best exhibit of textile art; Ora 
V. White, Minneapolis, winner of the 
Atlan Ceramic Club Prize for original 
design in conventional ornament execu- 
ted on porcelain. Of the four prizes of- 
fered by the Municipal Art League of 
Chicago for exhibits by workers in the 
State of Illinois, three were awarded for 
metal-work to Albert Wehde, Chicago, 
George H. Trautman, Chicago, and 
Thomas F. Googerty, Pontiac; and the 
fourth to Virginia Chester, Chicago, 
for work in leather. 


OLLECTORS who wish to start 

even will begin collecting Music- 
Markers. The Music-Marker is a late 
brother to the Book-Plate, serving to 
signify ownership in a piece of music 
with the same sometimes serious some- 
times humorous touch of personality. 
Like the Book-Plate, of which Sir Au- 
gustus Wellington Franks brought to- 
gether some 70,000 specimens in a sin- 
gle collection, the Music-Marker offers 
a limitless field for the skill and in- 
genuity of designers. The idea is of 
recent date and has as yet been taken up 
by only a few individuals, among them 
Mr. Charles R. Capon, of Boston. Mr. 
Capon’s little Marie Antoinette lady at 
her music is a charming black and white 
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solution of a single problem in Music- 
Markers. For, again like the Book- 
Plates, the Music-Markers must neces- 
sarily be an endless series of pictorial 
variations on a single theme. 


O UT of the West, from the Califor- 
nia workshop of Mr. and Mrs. L. 
B. Dixon, come some charming pieces 
of modern jewelry—among them a 
green and gold necklace of malachite, in 
enameled setting of corresponding green 
and with small pearls to vary the gold 
of the chain—that are equally striking 
for workmanship and intrinsic beauty. 
Here the enamel is French, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Dixon are also working to charm- 
ing purpose in the Japanese cloisonné, 
proving that an art once distinctive of 
Western Europe and later almost exclus- 
ively Chinese and Japanese, can he suc- 
cessfully practiced in modern America. 

















Gold necklace with malachites, enamel and pearls 
designed by Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Dixon 
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N the reign of Edward IT it is re- 

corded that certain Welshmen— 

perhaps they were  biblioklepto- 

maniacs—“were attached at the 
suit of Dionisia the Bokebyndere on the 
charge of having broken into her house 
in Fleet Street,” which may be taken as 
evidence that an occasional woman fol- 
lowed the craft of bookbinding be- 
fore the printing-press had superseded 
scribe and illuminator; and we know 
also that Mary Collet bound a copy of 
the “Evangelist” for Charles II. 
Further research, raising the hue-and- 
cry in that black forest of printer’s ink 
that has grown up around the subject 
of books and bookbindings, would un- 
doubtedly run to earth several others; 
but the necessity of a hunt indicates 
the rarity of women in this craft that 
fundamentally demands good sewing. 
Equally rare, nowadays, is what we may 
fairly call the complete bookbinder, 
who carries the volume single-handed 
through all its stages from printed pa- 
per to finished book; for the very multi- 
plicity of books has lowered the stand- 
ard of binding and reduced the honor- 
able title of “book-lover” to a meaning- 
less absurdity in publishers’ advertise- 
ments. Anybody, forsooth, who can be 
persuaded to buy a book is a “book-lov- 
> Yet there remain a goodly num- 
ber of book-lovers, in the distinctive 
sense of that misused expression, to keep 
alive a demand for worthy bindings; 
and the pride of possession in beauti- 
fully bound volumes provides an incent- 
ive for crafty adventurers to produce 
“editions de luxe” that are really hor- 
rible examples of bibliophegie hypoc- 
risy. The knaves, for instance, will 
stamp a design on a book cover, leave 
a small space for a workman to finish, 
and sell the product as a “hand-tooled” 
volume! 

Miss Mary Crease Sears, a complete 
bookbinder, lives and binds books in 
Boston; and teaches the craft to other 
women. Externally neither the book- 
binder nor her house suggest bookbind- 
ing. The house, not far from the Bos- 
ton Public Library, belongs to the per- 
iod of architecture that recalls the 
childish pleasure of cutting dolls out of 
folded paper; several dolls in a row each 
exactly like all the rest of the family. 
The modest brass plate on the door 
might mean a painter, sculptor, photog- 
rapher, or what not, for the word 
“studio” covers an increasing variety of 
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A COMPLETE BOOKBINDER 


BY RALPH BERGENGREN 


occupations. 


But the bookbinder her- 


self, coming down the long stairway, is 
at once a distinctive person—one who 

















An example of modern binding 


“does something,” whatever the 


some- 


thing may be, with the high degree of 
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* authority that both makes and ema- 


nates from character. The inquiring 
stranger, however, knows that this pleas- 
ant-looking, brown-eyed woman, with 
the unaffected simplicity of manner that 
is so often the mark of true culture, is 
a medalist of the Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts: and it needs no unusual per- 
spicacity to deduce, from the certificate 
on the reception-room wall, that the St. 
Louis Exposition awarded her a gold 
medal for bookbinding. The same keen 
observation discovers evidence, in a 
group of interesting examples, that she 
is also a designer of bookplates. In the 
top of the house bookbinding is in ac- 
tual progress, but the binder’s press is 
quieter than the printer’s, the binder’s 
hammer taps gently when it rounds the 
back of a newly-sewn book, and the bind- 
er’s plough has no horses for the 
plough-woman to shout at. A quiet 
craft, this bookbinding: and much more 
desirable in a neighbor, since literature 
took to the typewriter, than the writing 
of them. 

Miss Sears combines in her own per- 
son what Austin Dobson, writing of an 
earlier bibliophegist, described as the 
Seven Stages of Bookbinding; a biblio- 
phegist, by the way, being a binder of 
books, just as a bibliognost is one who 
knows all about them, and a biblioklept 
one who cannot resist stealing them. 
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“Flowers of Song From Many Lands.” 


Outer covers of Mosaic in which more than a thousand 
pieces of leather are used 
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She “pulls” or takes to pieces a book 
that is to be re-bound; “collates” or re- 
assembles the pages in sections; “sews” 
them to their bands on the sewing-frame 
that still looks something like a five- 
stringed harp; “forwards” the growing 
volume by putting on the back and 
“boards” ; “headbands” it by adding the 
embroidered cord that shall make the in- 
ner and outer backs of the same length; 
“covers” it by the nice adjustment of 
leather; and “finishes” it with proper 
ornament. In our Twentieth Century 
we economize in speech and express the 
seven stages by three terms—collating, 
forwarding, and finishing; and even in 
the practice of excellent binders these 


processes are often specialized. But 
one may safely take Austin Dobson’s 


judgment about books; and his belief 


that the practice of all the stages by a 
great bookbinder of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury “undoubtedly gave to his work the 
characteristic impress of one _intelli- 
gence” amounts to a dictum. Books, 
after all, are a brave effort to prove 
that thought is imperishable. “You 
may let a “waggon” roll over them,” said 
an enthusiastic admirer of the bindings 
of Roger Payne, “and they will not be 
injured”; and this could probably be as 
fairly said of Miss Sears’ modern bind- 
ings, although there is no real reason 
for risking good books by trying the ex- 

















A book for photographs made for Mrs. John L. Gardner, Boston, bound in dark brown leather, 


enriched with blind tooling and silver clasps. 


An emerald is set in the center 
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periment. Time is the “waggon” that 
must inevitably roll over books; and the 
success with which this or that binder, 
long ago dust himself, has defied the 
time-waggon is one reason why book sales 
sometimes get into the newspaper with 
headlines only less compelling than if 
one wild book-buyer had assassinated 
another in the auction room. 

Once upon a time a young woman who 
had already bound books came to Miss 
Sears for instruction in finishing, and 
met the fundamental axiom of the bind- 
ery that collating, forwarding, and fin- 
ishing are of exactly equal importance. 
So she brought one of her own bound 
volumes, with which she was very well 
satisfied, to prove that she had already 
mastered the earlier stages. Miss Sears 
opened the book, brought the page 
headings of two opposite pages together 
—and one heading was a little above the 
other; nor did a line of type on one page 
register neatly with the corresponding 
line of type on its neighbor. It was a 
test that the prospective student of tool- 
ing and inlaying had never seen applied 
to the accuracy of the earlier stages; 
but, more and better, an eye-opener to 
hitherto unsuspected possibilities of the 
internal and seldom regarded harmony 
of a book. Thus a book should be, and 
not otherwise; and to make a book by 
this standard suddenly struck her, for 
the first time, as no less important and 
interesting than the visible workmanship 
of the cover. So she agreed honestly 
with the master bookbinder that she was 
really quite a long way from being 
ready to study ornamentation, and be- 
gan bookbinding again from the very 
beginning. And as this, to use a current 
phrase, is no fairy tale, one can simply 
add the conviction that she lived more 
happily ever after. 

There are times when inquiring stran- 
gers must not go into the bindery, and 
one of them is when a young woman, 
after much preliminary practice on sac- 
rificial leather, is gold-tooling her first 
real cover. Imagination pictures her, 
four fingers curled round the straight 
wooden handle of the tool and her thumb 
on the top of it for additional pressure, 
powdering the design on the metal end 
of the tool (almost as if it were a nose) 
with golf leaf on a pad, and then quick- 
ly and seriously impressing the heated 
iron on the smooth leather. It must 
strike just the right spot, with just the 
right pressure and just the right de- 
gree of heat: no wonder an audience 
would make her nervous! Meanwhile 
there are bound volumes to look at, 
specimens of her own binding that Miss 
Sears keeps in the upper drawer of a 
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cabinet in an apartment that was once 
a drawing-room and is now a highly in- 
teresting private museum. 

Here, indeed, there is some danger of 
getting away completely from the sub- 
ject of bookbindings. The bookbinder 
is also a collector of objects of beauty: 
old Chinese porcelains and Japanese 
lacquers, metal work from Byzantium. 
Somebody kept a scroll in this hammered 
case, with its insets of colored glass, a 
thousand years and more before the 
Christian era; perhaps a few centuries 
later a living woman may have taken a 
coquette’s pride in this armlet, which is 
all the time-wagon has left of her. At- 
tention is seduced from bookbinding by 
graceful statuettes in which some un- 
known Greek once caught a flutter of 
draperies that still charms us; and by 
brass lamps and cooking utensils long 
antedating the discovery of Dr. Frank- 
lin and the invention of kitchen ranges. 
The single book in one of the cases seems 
merely incidental, a medieval volume 
bound in the sturdy manner of the time 
and with knobs of metal to protect the 
cover when the book lay on a table. 
This book is older than bookcases; but 
it would be too much to deduce that the 
binder knew that air should circulate 
freely around a book, and added his 
knobs to provide proper ventilation. 
We who possess rare bindings should 
not set our bookshelves against the wall; 
nor, oh, worse and worse, should we 
smoke in the library! But all these 
things are not without their relation to 
bookbinding. The same mind brought 
them together that is responsible for the 
way the collector binds her books. The 
charm of them is in their expression of 
a fine feeling for form and color. Time 
was, indeed, when Miss Sears “wanted 
to be” an architect, and time, also, when 
she was an art student at the school of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; and 
this, in turn, is what gives esthetic dis- 
tinction to her finished books. I sus- 
pect, if it were possible for her to pick 
them up a few centuries after they had 
been bound, that Miss Mary Crease 
Sears would collect some of her own 
books; but in that case she would put 
them under the glass and not out of 
sight in an upper drawer of the cabinet. 

There is, for example, the Book of 
Photographs (I insist on the capitals), 
bound in embroidered Oriental silk, a 
very peacock of a book that seems rather 
an exotic nowadays, and as if it had 
come down, surprisingly fresh and new, 
from about the Twelfth Century. Here 
for instance was a volume made to add 
a note of color to the room in which it 
should be kept, which came back to the 


maker after the death of the friend for 
whom she had bound it. And beside the 
peacock, with the dignity of a cardi- 
nal, an Altar Service Book in red Niger 
with ornamentation of metal. And be- 
side that a small volume of Omar Khay- 
yam in green and gold, somewhat lux- 
urious (like Omar) within the limits of 
taste for a small book; and another that 
creates an equally harmonic binding for 
the quite different poems of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. Varied as_ these 
books are, the underlying philosophy of 
their workmanship is identical, and pro- 
foundly serious; for Miss Sears holds 


and teaches that the binding of books, 
like the formation of character, is a 
rugged business in which culture must 
be founded on honesty. Yet the neces- 
sary qualifications of forwarder and fin- 
isher are dissimilar. One begins to 
see that a good forwarder is not neces- 
sarily a good finisher; and that the 
character of a complete bookbinder must 
include not only the craftsman’s hon- 
est pride in a thing well-made, but also 
the artist’s sensitive and educated ap- 
preciation of graceful design and har- 
monious color. The bookplates are a 
part of it; and travel; and an abil- 

















Reverse of book made for Mrs. Gardner. Color is added to the rich brown of the leather by 


bright hued markers. The pages are vellum. 
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ity to design silver clasps. Thus we 
discover the secret of that subtle dis- 
tinction noticed on the long stairway: 
and why bookbinding is a craft to which 
a collector of beautiful objects of art 
may joyfully devote herself as a life 
work. 

Also one understands Miss Sears’s dis- 
inclination to bind books in sets. Life 
is too short. A single volume is always 
something new, a problem in the crea- 
tion of an enduring and beautiful book. 
But a set is mere repetition. The prob- 
lem has been solved as well as the bind- 
cr can solve it in the first binding; the 
remaining volumes merely repeat it, over 
and over, until the last book is finished 
and each page has been turned and 
pressed down to make sure that no care- 
less hand will open it for the first time 
and commit the crime known as “break- 
ing a book’s back.” 

There is another book in the upper 
drawer, in whose making Miss Sears 
worked chiefly as a designer and _finish- 
er, that compels attention by the beauty 
of its ornamentation, and illustrates su- 
perbly the inlaying of leather. Color 
on the cover of a book, by both precept 
and practice, must be so component with 
it that all parts of the surface will age 
together—which does not happen if pig- 
ment is used on leather. To carry out 
the design eof conventionalized green 
leaves, heliotrope and yellow flowers, 
each bit of color on this particular cov- 
cr has been separately inlaid, needing in 
all about a thousand pieces. The de- 
sign must first have been “blind-tooled” 
on the leather cover, impressed with the 
heated iron, but without the addition of 
gold leaf that creates gold-tooling ; and 
then completed, tiny petal after tiny 
petal and little leaf after little leaf, by 
skilful cutting and pasting. Imagine 
it, you who cannot paste a label on a 
box without upsetting the mucilage! 
And this has been done by handling the 
delicate bits of leather with pieces of 
paper, keeping them flat on the paper 
until they were transferred to the cover; 
as the pure food advertisements say “not 
a hand touched them.” The black tra- 
cery of outline, harmonizing colors that 
would otherwise quarrel profanely un- 
til age mellowed and taught them bet- 
ter, have been inlaid in the same man- 
ner: the yellow petals, although they 
now look identical in tone, are really of 
different shades and illustrate another 
nice detail. The black outline changed 
the tone of the smaller of the yellow pet- 
als, and it was necessary to seek and 
find a yellow leather whose shade was 
just sufficiently different to counteract 
its tiny black frame and bring the three 


petals, methodically repeated through- 
out the design, into a tonal identity. So 
again, when the cover was almost fin- 
ished, the binder, opening the book, was 

















Another view of the Gardner book 


shocked by a lack of harmony between 
the inside and outside of the cover; but 
gold-tooling, happily, is a great peace- 
maker between colors. Such a book cov- 


co 


er has at least a cousinship to a stained 
glass window; why not go further and 
‘all it a little leather brother? 

The binding of such a book may be 
estimated in months; the preparation 
for binding it is less easy to define with 
any precision. Regarded practically, 
and following her own custom of taking 
only a few very promising pupils, Miss 
Sears considers that at least two years’ 
study is necessary to make a sound book- 
binder, capable of turning out a worth- 
ily bound volume with dignified orna- 
mentation. Such a bookbinder will be 
able to coordinate the miscellaneous spoil 
—clippings, photographs, cuts, letters, 
and what not—of an extra-illustrator 
into enduring and beautiful books; to 
take a collection of photographs and 
make them an integral part of the pages 
of a worthy volume; to unfold a bundle 
of old letters, soiled, ragged, creased, 
and almost falling to pieces, and restore 
them to the firm, uncreased, and tidy 
state necessary for book pages—in 
short, to accomplish the seemingly im- 
possible in the restoration and repair of 
printed paper, and to bind it in a way 
that is the best preservative yet dis- 
covered. But there is something more, 
the quality that brings to Miss Sears 
for binding so many of the Altar Serv- 
ice Books, that might nowadays be lik- 
ened to the Books of Hours so often 
and finely bound for individual owners 
in the medieval period of the craft. 
Harvard University believes that a man 
will be a better doctor or lawyer if his 
course in medicine or law has been pre- 
ceded by a course in college; and the 
same insistence upon a contributary as 
well as a specific education would seem 
to apply to this art and craft of book- 
binding. Here, too, comes personality. 
the sum total of experience and way of 
thinking, concentrated upon the making 
of a book and putting into that particu- 
lar task a characteristic something that 
cannot be taught to any other person. 
It is important to the making of these 
books that Miss Sears studied art in 
Boston before it had ever occurred to 
her that she would later study bookbind- 
ing in Paris and London; and important 
also that, aside from bookbinding, she 
takes a keen delight in the collection of 
objects of art that appeal directly to a 
love of form and color. 

And so I am reminded of another 
book in another collection, the book that 
Miss Sears made to live in Mrs. John 
L. Gardner’s Fenway Court Palace. 
This, too, is a book of photographs, but 
the pages are vellum and the binding 
takes the mind back to the Fifteenth 
Century. Dark brown in tone, the cov- 
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er is enriched with blind tooling and sil- 
ver corners and clasps which the com- 
plete bookbinder designed for it, finding 
her suggestion in some old Spanish 
bolts. An emerald, set in the center of 
the cover, recalls the time when the use 
of precious stones in this fashion indi- 
vated the preciousness of books; and col- 
or is also added to the rich brown vol- 
ume by bright-hued markers projecting 
their knobbly little heads from the mar- 
gins, but the brightness of the markers 
has also been subdued and mellowed as 
if time had been long and leisurely at 
work on them . . 

Upstairs the young woman has fin- 
ished her gold-tooling on that first real 
cover, Which naturally would have made 
her nervous about visitors. It is allow- 
able to go up to where this house, in the 
better residential section of Boston, has 
been transformed into a bookbindery, or 
in our modern way of words, a studio 
of bookbinding. And like any other 
studio here is a good, dependable north 


->-> 


T would never have occurred to me 

that the combination of a vege- 

table knife, a pair of hands, and a 

potato could have anything in it 
of artistic possibility. And yet I 
chanced to see a little kitchen-maid not 
long ago paring potatoes in a way that 
made of it a thing of beauty. There 
was something absolutely thrilling about 
the deft way in which she kept the po- 
tato turning in her fingers while the 
knife nipped off bits of peel so rapidly 
that they fell into the pan like beads 
dropping from a necklace. I was pre- 
pared to envy her, then and there, her 
ability to do that one thing quite per- 
fectly. 

I thought of my own occasional ama- 
teurish attempts at getting the paring 
off a la apple, and I was convinced once 
more that anything that is done just 
as well as it can be done, if it is not in 
itself wrong, is lovely, and, what is bet- 
ter still, of an absorbing and compelling 
interest. I proved this to my intense 
satisfaction, the other day, in my quite 
unexpected encounter with the refrig- 
erator. 

The refrigerator, somehow. always 
assumes a position of vast importance 
when one is closing or opening the 
house. It manages to call attention to 
itself the last thing before one leaves, 


light—the long table, at which the 
young woman has been gold-tooling her 
cover, looking down on the backyards 
of an aristocratic avenue where a_pre- 
sumably artistocratic cat is walking on 
the back fence. There is a small book 
on the table that will call for criticism; 
when the pupil turned the leather in 
covering it she did not pare the edge 
quite as much as she should have done— 
and there at the back is a slight eleva- 
tion where all should be as smooth as if 
one thickness of leather had not been 
folded over another. I see the fault 
myself, the instant it is pointed out to 
me. It is a sin not against the honesty 
of the binding but against its perfec- 
tion: it will be atoned for by making 
the ornamentation include and_ utilize 
the irregularity. And here, in these ad- 
joining rooms that were meant for sleep, 
are the lithographers’ stones on which 
the bookbinder does those marvels of 
paring leather and paper that produce 
the perfect architecture of a cover or 


ADVENTURES IN THE 


BY HELEN STERLING 


and one always returns to it in a state 
of more or less uncertainty, lest it may 
not in one’s absence have been stricken 
with some unaccountable internal dis- 
order. My own happens to be of the 
“built-in” variety, and may be, on that 
account, more than ordinarily oppres- 
sive. 

Opening the house, in the fall, is at 
best a depressing experience. There is 
something quite extraordinary about 
the way in which life seems to have gone 
out of even the most delightful rooms 
after they have been closed for a time: 
they are so inexpressive, so inanimate. 
I could easily leave my own and go 
clsewhere when I first unlock the front 
door and come back into them. I am, 
as the English say, quite “off” them. 

I was, this time, rather more than 
ordinarily “off,” because of the bewil- 
dering necessity of doing a number of 
important things at one and the same 
moment, and doing none of them on 
schedule time. For it happened that we 
had returned from our summer holiday 
quite unexpectedly. and this had neces- 
sitated coming into the house without a 
maid. 

I always hate that first dash into the 
forlorn place. I hate the shoals of 
senseless circulars which crackle under 
my feet when I push open the front 
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unite two pages and make a perfect new 
one; the paste—plain flour paste, but 
somewhat more nicely made than the 
ordinary domestic variety—that holds 
for centuries; the presses that help it 
in acquiring that enduring attachment ; 
the machine—highly perfected adapta- 
tion of the apparatus that cuts tobacco 
at the tobacconist’s—that cuts the 
boards for the covers; the plough that 
trims the edges of a book; and the sew- 
ing-frame, practically unchanged since 
it was invented, on which the pages of 
the book are sewed together. And here, 
too, are the tools, many of them made 
after the bookbinder’s own designs, that 
by successive, nice impressions trans- 
form a plain leather cover into an orna- 
mented surface. Take the world over, 
there are few bookbinders who could use 
all the items with equal facility. 

So many of us take books for grant- 
ed; and know almost as little about bind- 
ings as that presumably aristocratic cat 
on the back fence! 


t<x- 


KITCHEN 


door; the windows that stick when I try 
to open them. I hate the inexplicable 
odeur, and the altogether mean-spirited 
appearance which one’s most precious 
possessions seem to have taken on in 
one’s absence. And most of all I hate, 
as I have intimated, the refrigerator. 

I looked into that this time just in 
passing, as it were, for I felt pretty con- 
fident about it. Maids, however, have 
a way with them that is sometimes past 
finding out, and it isn’t well to be too 
sure. 

My confidence was premature. There 
it was, as it had been so often before: 
on two plates this time, two forbidding 
substances of horrid disintegration. It 
was impossible to identify them. One 
might have been honey. I am not sure. 
I only know they went a little later, 
plates and all, I was so disgusted, into 
the ash-barrel. 

There were, moreover, suspicious- 
looking blurs and spots on the glass 
bottom and sides which seemed to in- 
vite inspection. and which proved to be, 
upon a more determined investigation, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, mould; 
mould most beautifully developed: in 
a laboratory, I suppose, most perfect: 
no doubt most successful; but in my re- 
frigerator, most inappropriate. So the 
next morning I undertook the responsi- 
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bility of cleaning the refrigerator in a 
manner which should be, I trusted, not 
only expiatory to my conscience, but 
somewhat alleviating to my self-respect. 

I made an attack on it with every 
form of scrubbing and washing and dis- 
infecting with which I was familiar. I 
scrubbed and I scrutinized, I rinsed and 
I sterilized, until that ice-chest was, by 
every device and theory that I could 
whip into recollection, clean. It was so 
clean, in fact, that I seemed to have no 
place to put the milk-bottles, and I felt 
that I was going to resist very vigor- 
ously the idea of having any ice that I 
had ever seen taken out of an ice-cart 
put into it. It was, as one might say, 
for one supreme moment, quite too per- 
fect “for human nature’s daily food.” 

Neither could my state of exaltation 
in regard to it last forever; I went back 
to it at intervals during the morning 
for indulgent sniffs which never failed 
to give me a fine glow of self-satisfac- 
tion. I had enjoyed myself hugely, for 
there is within me, as I believe there is 
in every normal woman, an inborn dis- 
position to use my hands in the details 
of housekeeping. 

There are all gradations of the thing, 
of course, from rubbing something on a 
wash-board, to changing the angle of 
an antique silver box on the drawing- 
room table, but it is there, jist the 
same, In some guise or another—a kind 
of house-pride which makes every wom- 
an long to make her home always a 
little nearer the perfect thing. It was, 
doubtless, this self-same instinct which 
stimulated Margaret in her endeavor 





to improve the appearance of the 
kitchen stove. 
Margaret, you must’ know, has 


enormous curiosity. She is never satis- 
fied until she knows how a thing is done; 
and she is never completely satisfied un- 
til she has assured herself that she can 
do it. 

They had taken a delightfully tiny 
place in the country, with a most won- 
derful box hedge, running along either 
side of the brick walk up to the front 
door. It is said, by the way, that only 
the Dutch have patience to raise box in 
its perfection because of its almost im- 
perceptible growth. Margaret’s hedge 
is almost waist high (she is not very 
tall, to be sure) and of a pungent frag- 
rance that carries one back most amaz- 
ingly to the days of powder and 
patches. 

Margaret’s enthusiasm can usually be 
depended upon to make any sort of a 
desert interlude in the household organi- 
zation blossom like a rose; and Philip 
understands perfectly being stood in a 


corner and being expected to watch in 
respectful admiration the process of 


“making the mashed potato come 
right.” The fact that the maids may 


not arrive on the train when they are 
expected in no way disconcerts her. She 
admits the awkwardness of it, but is, in 
the same moment, off on some sort of a 
pioneering expedition, and headed 
straight for regions which she isn’t al- 
ways permitted to penetrate. 

She patters about in her high-heeled 
shoes in kitchen and larder and laundry 
in an altogether ecstatic state of mind. 
She brushes imaginary dust from cor- 
ners, and wipes microscopic spots from 
her shining pans. 

Nobody ever knew, on this particular 
occasion, whether the kitchen stove 
needed blacking or not, or how long she 
was at it; but at any rate it was evi- 
dently the crowning exploit, the last 
final achievement in a day of stalwart 
industry. For Philip was met at the 
door when he came home by a figure 
which, though familiar. wasn’t exactly 
what he expected. It had a smudge on 
its adorable nose, and there was re- 
straint in its greeting necessitated by 
hands that had been initiated into the 
mysteries of stove polish, and arms that 
bore traces of contact with things that 
had been thoroughly and enthusiastic- 
ally blackened. 

“My dear,” it said, “I wish we might 
buy this place. I’ve had a simply won- 
derful day.” 

I always like to put this picture of 
Margaret over against one other in my 
mind, of a time when she gave a dinner 
to the Russian princess, and the table 
decoration, done in roses, was so per- 
fect in its simple beauty that it was the 
wonder and admiration of even a cos- 
mopolitan French watering-place. 

Things often take on, in the alembic 
of Margaret’s enthusiasm, possibilities 
hitherto quite unsuspected. Her vivid 
spirit sometimes reminds me of one of 


those chemical agents which when 
plunged in a solution develops proper- 
ties therein otherwise indiscernible. 


This is a very blessed faculty. 

Her enlightened and _ transforming 
disposition towards small irregularities 
in the domestic machinery is quite dif- 
ferent from the sodden state of mind 
which once prevailed in my own house- 
hold in regard to some clothes which I 
had in the tubs, and which nobody knew 
how to get out. They had been put “to 
soak” quite properly on Sunday, but I 
found an untoward atmosphere of de- 
pression when I went into the kitchen 
on Monday morning: the maid, upon 
whom rested the responsibility of the 
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family washing, was in a state of abso- 
lute ignorance as to how to go to work 
to do it. I couldn’t believe it. I had 
supposed that every woman must, some- 
how, know how to wash; and yet here 
was one in my kitchen who apparently 
didn’t understand the first thing about 
it. I was amazed. And then slowly I 
began to be conscious of a horribly 
chilly sensation up and down my spinal 
column, as I realized, in a way that 
made me feel very humble indeed, that 
neither did I know just how the wash- 
ing was done. The situation had found 
me entirely unprepared. It was very 
disconcerting. Moreover I was so pan- 
icky that I couldn’t just then think of 
any of my friends who, in any human 
probability, might be able to rescue us 
from the horrid predicament. 

I went back into the library and re- 
flected upon the wisdom and fore- 
thought of those peoples who had, 
among other racial characteristics, the 
custom of monthly or _ semi-annual 
washing-days. I finally bethought me 
of a very practical cousin who could 
usually be depended upon for ideas 
upon any subject worth considering. I 
telephoned to her; and it was extremely 
edifying to receive, then and there, mi- 
nute instructions concerning the intri- 
cacies of a family wash. 

I then had my breakfast, but not 
without acquiring a very wholesome con- 
viction that every woman, even though 
she may be in possession of one or two 
low-necked dinner gowns which she 
sometimes wears, should have (and it 
ought to be possible without any loss of 
dignity) a literal working knowledge of 
the things at the back of her house. 

As it was I had reminded myself, 
rather more than I fancied, of a young 
woman of whom I had heard as a child. 
who was, rumor said, ignorant of the 
location of the cellar stairs in her house. 
The story made a tremendous impres- 
sion upon me. Such indifference to 
prosaic details seemed to my childish 
imagination the acme of elegance. I 
was quite impatient of the note of sar- 
casm in my mother’s voice and I longed 
to see this superior being. I can re- 
member that I used to go rather slowly 
by her house in the exciting expectation 
that a vision in pale blue silk and golden 
hair might emerge from the front door 
while it was my good fortune to be in 
the neighborhood. 

As I look back now I realize that this 
must have been about the epoch when 
women pressed autumn leaves and made 
wax flowers. 

Is it too much to suspect the story of 


(Continued on page 96) 
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A group of houses 
chosen from many 
localities and rep- 
resenting various 
forms of construc- 
tion as stucco, con- 
crete, half-timber 
and stone. 
























































* CO-PARTNERSHIP IN 


MERICA knows little of the 
co-partnership idea of living, 

much less of the co-partner- 

ship method of fighting the 
tenement-house evil in the large cities. 
The spirit of co-partnership in Eng- 
land, however, has reached a high de- 
velopment, not only in merchandizing 
but in providing adequate housing for 
the vast middle class which must prac- 
tice a rigid household economy in order 
to keep outside that other vast class 
which depends ‘so largely upon charity 
for its sustenance. Though England 
pays such small wages that her work- 
ing people really belong to the pauper 
class, still the country has gone far in 
solving the knotty problem of a cheap 
and satisfactory housing. In_provid- 
ing comfortable houses at a low rental, 
with fresh air, garden space, and a 
higher type of social or community life, 
the British Isles furnish a number of 
examples which might be followed with 
considerable profit in the United States. 
Experts on housing in this country 
are endeavoring to cope with the evils of 
the tenement and congested city dwell- 
ing districts by improving the condi- 
tions, regulating their construction by 
city ordinance, and teaching occupants 
how best to maintain themselves amid 
sanitary surroundings. In England 
the housing problem is best solved by 
what are known as Garden Suburbs. 
These Garden Suburbs are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the movement of city 
dwellers away from congested quarters 


BY MARC N. GOODNOW 


to out-of-town neighborhoods — where 
comfortable houses may be had at a 
rental of from four to fourteen shill- 
ings ($.96 to $3.36) a week. Having 
surrounded the occupant and his family 
with fresh air, garden space, a safe 
place in which the children may run 


‘ree, and a social life not obtainable 
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The Co-Partnership Tenants Society 
may not be solving Britain’s great 
tenement problem, but it is at least 
pointing the way to a solution of the 
problems of city congestion and high 
rents. It is attracting thousands of 
families away from the heat and dirt 
and noise of the crowded city districts 

















Garden village, Levenshulme, Burnage Lane, three miles from the town hall of Manchester 


within a large city, the garden suburb 
engenders a cooperative, co-partnership 
feeling which has been found to act as 
an effective spur. 
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Avenue garden village 


into the more natural surroundings of 
trees, birds, and rolling fields, and show- 
ing how the natural advantages may be 
had with no added cost. The society 
is organized to promote the formation 
and development of residential suburban 
estates, and is composed of fourteen so- 
cieties scattered throughout England, 
each of which is actively engaged in ex- 
tending its group of dwellings, shops, 
and stores, and adding to its holdings 
and their improvement. The central 
society or business federation has three 
principal objects in its relation to the 
members: to provide expert advice on 
how to obtain, lay out, and develop sub- 
urban estates; to assist in raising capital 
for such societies as join the federation ; 
and to pool orders where this is practic- 
able, so that the benefits of wholesale 
cash dealing in building materials may 
be secured. 

The central society now has a capital 
exceeding $800,000 and the sum real- 
ized from its trading department and 
used for building material in 1910 was 
$650,000. The fourteen societies com- 
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posing the federation have buildings 
occupied or under construction which, 
when completed, will reach a total es- 
tate value of over $10,000,000, with 
more than 6,500 houses and 650 acres 
of land. The cost of land and build- 
ings erected up to 1911 was in excess 
of $5,000,000. These figures indicate 
the success of the co-partnership scheme 
of building houses as a business propo- 
sition. Its success as a promoter of 
cleancr and better living, healthier 
body-building, and pleasanter social in- 


roomy, rent for $4.50 a month. The 
cost of building in England is much 
lower than in this country, but when it 
is remembered that there is less than 30 
per cent difference in the cost of living 
in the two countries it can be seen what 
an attractive proposition this co-part- 
nership scheme is to the English work- 
man or small tradesman. 

The Englishman figures that his house 
rent must not exceed one-fourth of his 
salary or earnings. Where the cost of 
living is out of all proportion to the 

















One of the most successful groups in the garden village 


tercourse is no less a record of achieve- 
ment. 

The illustration herewith represents 
the Tenants Garden village at Leven- 
shulme, Burnage Lane, three miles from 
the town hall of Manchester. This set- 
tlement, or colony, is typical of the 
others and is composed of one hundred 
and thirty frame, brick, and stucco 
houses which rent at prices ranging 
from $1.08 to $3.36 a week. The 
houses—valued at $250,000, or nearly 
$2,000 apiece—vary in size, arrange- 
ment and the number of rooms, and 
while the style of architecture is not dif- 
ferent in each instance, yet the effect as 
a whole is nowise displeasing. 

The double houses, built of brick, 
contain a large living-room, dining- 
room, kitchen or “scullery,” and closets 
on the first floor; and two fair-sized 
bedrooms, a small bedroom, and a bath 
on the second floor. The rent of these 
houses is $7.28 a month or $87.36 a 
year, including the taxes or “rates.” 
Other houses whose appointments are 
quite as tasteful and cozy, though less 


amount of possible earnings or income, 
as it is in England, the grave problem 


of keeping the house rent within the 
one-fourth limit causes a good deal of 
figuring and worry. ‘The Garden Sub- 
urb, however, has come nearer solving 
this problem through its method of co- 
operative buying of building materials 
than any other agency. 

There are four principal advantages 
accruing to the occupant of these gar- 
den villas: just those advantages, in 
fact, which every city dweller longs for 
and hopes some day to acquire when he 
has saved enough to buy a house and lot 
on the outskirts of the city. They are: 

1—The entire village is far away 
from the smoke, dirt and noise of the 
city, but within a short distance of a 
transportation line and not far enough 
away to be inconvenient to reach. 

2—There is ample space provided for 
flower and vegetable gardens, where the 
cost of living can be reduced by care 
and management, and there is plenty of 
ground space for lawns, hedges and 
shrubbery. Each tenant has something 
like one-tenth of an acre. 

3—All the streets are private and 
can be used with freedom by children 
for their games and contests, athletic 
meets, or other amusements. Bowling 
greens, tennis courts and football fields 
are provided for the use of villagers, as 
well as the latest ideas in playgrounds 
for the children. 

4—The corporate social advantages 
which result from the community life 
are certainly much in advance of those 
in the congested city districts where 
next-door neighbors are total strangers. 
The town hall in the center of the vil- 
lage is provided with a platform for en- 
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tertainments, lectures, or concerts, and 
the floor is suitable for dancing and 
other uses. In the larger villages spe- 
cial club buildings are provided for all 
sorts of social amusements and meet- 
ings. It is noticeable, also, that the 
corporate social life develops no feeling 
of caste between the man who lives .in 
the four shilling cottage and the man 
who resides in the fourteen shilling 
house. 

Then there is a further advantage— 
a financial one. The member may in- 
vest his money—not more than $1,000, 
however—in shares of the society of 
which he is a member and be assured of 
an annual dividend of 5 per cent, which 
has been regularly paid from the begin- 
ning. He is also credited on the books 
of the society with any further profit 
made during the year, so that his rent 
is decreased as the society grows more 
prosperous. Inasmuch as the tenant 
shares in the surplus profit it is to his 
interest to increase the profit by lessen- 
ing expenditures on repairs, by punc- 
tual payment of his rent and by gener- 
ally assisting in keeping up the charac- 
ter of the estate. Ownership of stock 
by tenants also is an advantage to the 
society itself, for this capital can be 
drawn upon to meet arrears in rent, if 
necessary, thus reducing losses from this 
cause to a minimum. Should a member 
of the society move away, however, his 


stock is payable in full and he may 
transfer his house or hold it and con- 
tinue to receive the interest in the usual 
Way. 

The government aids this plan of 
housebuilding by providing a fund from 
which societies may borrow, paying for 
the same 4 per cent interest. The loan 
extends over a period of sixty years 
and the borrower is required to pro- 
vide a sinking fund in proportion to 
the amount of capital it borrows. 

The Garden Suburb villages are the 
result of determination on the part of 
workmen themselves to improve their 
condition of living and get away from 
the noise and dirt of the city tenement. 
The Anchor Tenants Society at Hum- 
blestone, Leicester, for example, was 
formed by a group of workmen em- 
ployed in a co-partnership boot manu- 
factory. The secretary of the colony 
stated the case: 

“We collected $1,500 the first year 
(five years ago) and made a little prog- 
ress in the second, but lost ground in 
the third by some of the members los- 
ing heart. By the fourth year we were 
in a position to expend $7,500 upon this 
estate on the first purchase of land, al- 
though the ultimate value of the land 
to be purchased is $24,000. We have 
gone on building continuously until 
now we have sixty-nine houses. These 
are occupied and the first development 


is nearly completed, comprising shops, 
a chapel, institute, skittle alley, a bowl- 
ing green, children’s playground and 
other features. The whole was ap- 
praised at $110,000 at the last valua- 
tion. There is still a demand for houses 
and we are proceeding immediately to 
lay out the next portion of the estate.” 

There is no doubt that the co-partner- 
ship housing scheme has progressed be- 
yond the experimental stage. And as it 
grows its possibilities loom larger not 
only for its members but for those who 
are anxious to apply some of its most 
useful principles in combatting the city 
housing and tenement evils. 

England has proved definitely that 
the single, detached house is much less 
expensive than the apartment or tene- 
ment building. In fact, it has been 
shown that the cost of the room, inclu- 
ding the cost of the site, in the cottage or 
one-family dwelling, is less than the cost 
of the room alone in the block building. 
It seems strange that regardless of the. 
experiences of other countries and the 
unanimous verdict of fourteen hundred 
delegates to the International Housing 
Congress at Vienna condemning the 
tenement dwelling on the grounds of 
health and social welfare, associations 
should continue to be organized to pro- 
mote so-called “model” tenements in- 
stead of to proniote the single house or 
at least some better mode. 


=* TRANSFORMING AN UGLY HOUSE #= 


BY WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


HE Architect’s Wife laughed 

with enthusiasm as she settled 

herself behind the  steering- 

wheel for the drive back to 
town. “Qh, the situation is simply per- 
fect !—that little salt water river, and 
the splendid old trees, and the ravine 
with the driveway corkscrewing through 
it!—I’m so glad we’re going to buy the 
place !” 

The Architect agreed with equal en- 
thusiasm. “But what about the house 
itself?” he asked. “Why didn’t you go 
upstairs ?” 

The Architect’s Wife cooled down 
very suddenly. “Oh, the house is im- 
possible. It’s hopelessly ugly.” She 
went on to enumerate various details— | 
the cramped first story, the tiny dining-/ 
room, the hideous golden-oak stairway 
the gingerbread manteke< ; 
“We'll just have to tear the whole house 
down and build a new one.” 





The Architect considered a moment. 
“Well, I don’t know; it has possibilities. 
We'll see whether we can’t do something 
with it after all. But it’s pretty bad, 
I’ll admit.” 

And it was pretty bad—no doubt of 
that! Just such an _ ill-proportioned, 
gingerbread affair as the average coun- 
try carpenter delights to inflict on an 
innocent community. The front porch 
was scarcely seven feet wide; the win- 
dows were ridiculously scanty. Stoves 
were the only means of heat; there 
wasn’t eve ace. The long, nar- 
row hall seemed still narrower, shut off 
from the rooms by closed doors. Not a 
pantry anywhere; and the shed-kitchen 
with its cellar-way could only be reached 
from outside! 

Upstairs, there were only three bed- 
rooms. As for closets, there weren’t any, 
practically. Overhead, a low, unfinished 
attic existed ; but it could only be reached 


sh on He 


by getting a ladder and wriggling up 
through a twelve-inch trap door in the 
ceiling of one of the bedrooms. 

But the Architect and the Architect’s 
Wife tackled the problem, nevertheless. 
The roof-lines were swept right on down 
to the first story ceiling-level, giving a 
delightful bungalow-like effect. The 
front gable was extended out over the 
porch; this not only improved the pro- 
portions, but gave much-needed space in 
the second story. 

The old dining-room was transformed 
into a den, the former living-room being 
now converted into a dining-room. It 
was, however, too short; so the entire 
end was moved out four feet, giving a 
room 13x19. In the same way, the old 
“parlor” (now the living-room) was in- 
creased; the new overhanging roof cov- 
ering all this, and giving some shelter 
to the terrace, too. 

Four large windows were put in the: 
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end of each room, one of these windows 
being arranged with “pockets” above, 
so that the sash could be slid up out of 
the way. Underneath, little “jib” doors 
were opened out. Thus one could pass 
from either room directly on to the ter- 
race. This arrangement of sliding-up 
sash and jib doors is far more conve- 
nient than a casement window scheme: 
you'll realize it, if you have ever tried 
to screen and curtain a big casement! 

The old chimney was “pulled down, 
and a wide doorway opened (from liv- 
ing-room to dining-room) ; similar wide 
doorways (without any doors) were cut 
from both rooms into the hall. This in- 
creased the apparent width of the hall- 
way wonderfully; the former cramped, 
stuffy feeling vanished instantly. 

The end of the hall, by the way, was 
cut off to form a little butler’s pantry, 
between kitchen and dining-room; while 
a portion of the old back porch was en- 
closed to make a “lock-pantry.” This 
latter, you know, is an absolute necessity 
in Talbot County, Maryland, or indeed 
anywhere south of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line; for one’s colored servants never 
seem to quite grasp the notion that your 
food-supplies are yours and not theirs ! 

The cellar stairway was rearranged, 
going down from the kitchen, with a 
door opening off a landing, to give di- 
rect access to the shed. A _ servant’s 
water-closet was fitted up in one corner 
of this shed; and the old disease-breed- 
ing primitive outdoor toilet was torn 
away. Indeed, the Architect even went 
so far as to put a water-closet in the 
little tenant-house, where the colored 
man lived—an utterly unheard-of thing, 
so the neighbors said! Exactly; the 
country dweller is always far more neg- 
lectful of sanitary precautions than the 
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city man; and, consequently, typhoid 
fever takes a fearfully heavy toll from 
the rural districts, so statistics show. 
The outdoor cesspool has been banished 
from all large cities; but it still flour- 
ishes on the farm, to the great comfort 
of flies and patent-medicine men. 

The old chimneys were all torn down. 
They were unsafe, anyway, with their 
thin single-brick walls. A big four-foot 
fireplace was built in the dining-room, 
right opposite the living-room doorway. 
“We like to have a good cheerful blaze 
at breakfast time, on a chill morning,” 
said the Architect’s Wife. “Indeed, I’ll 
never be without a dining-room fireplace ; 

s far more necessary than one in the 
living. room !”” 

In the den was put a smaller fire- 
place; the flues from kitchen and cellar 
were run in this chimney. 
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Upstairs, the three old bedrooms were 
left much as before, but a new one was 
thrust out above thé porch. Four large 
windows in front give a beautiful view 
down the river, and an ample closet 
lighted by a double dormer window was 
built at one side, under the slant of the 
roof. On the other side, a private bath 
was worked in, with an ante-room hold- 
ing linen-lockers. When the outer door 
of the ante-room is closed, this bath is 
a private one; but when the outer door 
is open, and the bedroom door closed, 
the bath is public. True, there is an- 
other bath (the old one) at the far 
end of the hall; nevertheless, this extra 
“public” bath is mighty convenient 
when a large week-end party fills the 
house. 

There was a little separate toilet-room 
adjoining the old bathroom; but the 
Architect tore this down and moved the 
vater-closet into the bathroom. This 
left space enough to work in a very 
fair-sized sewing-room; it has even 
served as a bedroom, on one or two 
crowded octasions. 

Good closets were put in all the bed- 
rooms, the one in the rear bedroom be- 
ing worked in beneath the slant of the 
roof, and having a dormer window in 
it. “My husband’s cracked on the sub- 
ject of windows in his closets; but in- 
deed I think he’s right, after all,” said 
the Architect’s Wife. “You know how 
nasty and stuffy a closet gets in warm 
weather, if many clothes are kept in it!” 

The attic was a problem. But the 
Architect put in a long range of Dutch 
dormers (you can’t see them in the pie- 
ture; they’re on the other side of the 
house) and thus gained sufficient height 
to work in a very decent play-room in 
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addition to a long packing-room. <A 
stairway was run up from the second 
story hall, and the old trap-and-ladder 
abolished. 

How about the porches? The former 
seven-foot affair was moved away bodily 
and fastened on to the tenant-house, to 
the great delight of the colored tenant. 
Then, a twelve-foot concrete floor was 
laid, divided off into ten-inch blocks, 
like tiling. Wonderfully effective this 
was, too! Next came sturdy square 
posts, boxed up of twelve-inch boards ; 
far less costly than round columns, yet 
quite as imposing. Down one of these 
posts the soil-pipe runs; for the bath- 
room and the “Owners’ room” are built 
above the porch. Naturally the floors 
of these rooms would have been very 
cold, if they weren’t packed solidly with 
granulated cork between the joists. 

An eight-foot terrace, bordered by a 
privet hedge, runs along the side of the 
house, sheltered somewhat by the over- 
hang of the roof. Of course, eight fect 
would be entirely too narrow, in most 
cases; but here the terrace was planned 
merely as a sort of entrance to the liv- 


CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSES 
(Continued from Page 78) 
tween campaigns against the Indians 
and more useful adventures in house- 

keeping and farming. 

Perhaps most of the little playhouses 
now being built are not inspired by any 
spirit of romance, but are very frankly 
imitations of such dwellings as present- 
day Americans occupy. Their use, even 
though shorn of a certain glamor, may 
be a somewhat more practical prepara- 
tion for the duties of life which Twen- 
tieth Century boys and girls must as- 
sume; boys will provide occupations of 
their own, and girls may acquire some 
degree of familiarity with some of the 
old-fashioned, housewifely arts. 

That the playhouse may serve a very 
practical purpose is evident from the 
careers of two men of my acquaintance. 
One, very early in life, evinced a very 
decided fondness and aptitude for pho- 
tography. The freedom of the play- 
house made possible its patient and per- 
severing practice. The boy’s days as a 
novice being ended, he was able to enter 
the actual profession of photography as 
a life work. His brother’s tastes were 
wholly in the direction of telegraphy, 
and his ingenuity made possible a set of 
telegraph instruments and a system of 
wires to the homes of other boys with 
similar tastes in the neighborhood. 
When wireless telegraphy was intro- 


ing-room and dining-room, and not as a 
congregating place. 

But the new second story sleeping- 
balcony was the special feature of the 
house. The floor was laid with painted 
‘anvas; the top was sheltered by an 
awning, supported by galvanized pipe 
rails; the front and ends were screened 
in with wire netting. 

Of course, a modern heating-plant 
was installed; the cellar was dug out, 
cemented, and drained; and proper ar- 
rangements made to take care of the 
sewage. 

The old interior woodwork was all a 
cheap grade of yellow pine, varnished 
to a high gloss, save that the balustrade 
of the stairway was oak. So, now, all 
inside work, new and old, received three 
coats of white paint; the stair handrail 
was refinished in dark mahogany, but 
the balusters were painted white. The 
walls and ceilings, too, were painted a 
very soft buff tint; a special sort of 
oil paint being used, that gave a flat 
surface without the usual objectionable 
gloss. 

The old floors were of ordinary pine, 


duced he very quickly adapted the ne- 
cessary outfit and became sufficiently 
skilled to enter the service of the United 
States Government. 

It may be asked what becomes of 
playhouses when their days of duty are 
over. Some playhouses never go out of 
use. I know of at least one which is 
now being used by a new generation, the 
children of the little girl for whose dolls 
and playthings it was originally built. 
The owner of another make-believe 
home has since become a writer; and the 
little building, once her doll house, is 
now her study, where she obtains the 
quiet and opportunity for concentra- 
tion which is necessary for work. Still 
another playhouse, built for a little boy, 
has never been outgrown; it still con- 
tains his treasures. Built originally for 
his boyhood’s possessions, it later on held 
his guns and fishing rods, his tennis 
rackets and golf sticks; and it now 
serves as a_ little smoking-room—he 
calls it his “growlery”—into which he 
retires whenever he needs a time of quiet 
thought. Other playhouses, though 
they serve no definite purposes, are kept 
in order simply as relics of a day gone 
by: and even these serve their end—if 
only as reminders that life keeps its 
morning freshness only for those who 
are as little children. 

And so let us build playhouses when 
we have the opportunity. 
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fairly smooth, but badly stained and 
discolored. Of course, hardwood floors 
could have been laid on top of these, 
but the cost would have been about two 
hundred dollars. So the next best thing 
was done; the floors were painted a 
rather light tan. This was far better 
than attempting to use varnish or any 
such thing; for, frankly, it’s a sheer 
waste of time to varnish a pine floor. 

The new roof was shingled, like the 
old; and in six weeks these shingles had 
weathered to a delightful silver-gray. 
But the shingles on the front of the 
gable had to be stained gray; for a 
vertical shingle won’t weather in five 
years’ time. 

The shutters were painted green; but 
all other outside woodwork, whatever, 
was repainted a creamy white. 

Altogether, one is forced to admit 
that the Architect was right in the be- 
ginning: The house, ugly as it was, had 
possibilities. Furthermore, it is a fact 
worth remembering that by the exercise 
of a little architectural ingenuity, many 
other houses equally “hopeless” can yet 
be made livable and attractive. 


ADVENTURES IN THE KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 90) 

being a not unworthy commentary upon 

some of the ideals of that period? 

We are living today, it would appear, 
in a rather more wholesome attitude to- 
ward the homely accessories of our daily 
lives. Quite rationally, to be sure, we 
arrange our gardens so that the butch- 
er’s cart need not pass through them 
in its progress to and from the kitchen 
door ; but this is not because we wish our 
friends to obtain the impression that 
we are sustained in anything like Eli- 
jah’s romantic fashion. 

One may not, indeed, care to have 
the kitchen so conspicuously insisted 
upon as it is when the odor of boiling 
Brussels sprouts or cauliflower perco- 
lates through the butler’s pantry into 
the dining-room; but I can never quite 
get over the impression that to pretend 
indifference to the fundamental neces- 
sities of life, or affect an ignorance of 
their sources, makes us seem not super- 
ior but merely crude. 

The thrill one feels as one contem- 
plates: in any Colonial museum the sim- 
ple and very meager household utensils 
used by our forefathers explains this 
somewhat, I think. We are very little 
removed in. our history, after all, from 
those implements and tools upon the 
expert use of which our very existence 
once depended. 
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A HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE 


With apologies to ‘‘Jack’’ and also ‘‘John’’ 


This is the house that 
“John” built. 


This is the advertisement con- 


vincing and strong, 
That “landed” the house that 
“John” built. 


These are the pictures, the pages 
they throng, 

Near the advertisement, convincing 
and strong, 

That “landed” the house that 
“John” built. 


These are the articles with advice 
never wrong, 

That appear with the pictures, the 
pages they throng, 

Near the advertisement, convincing 
and strong 

That “landed” ris house that “John” 
built. 


These are the products, well known for long, 

Advertised (not all—yet) near the articles 
with advice never wrong, 

That appear with the pictures, the pages 
they throng, 

Near the advertisement, convincing and 
strong, 

That “landed” the house that “John” built. 


The House Beautiful is the magazine they all 
adorn 

That endorses the products, well known for long, 

Advertised near the articles with advice never 
wrong, 

That appear with the pictures, the pages they 
throng, 

Near the advertisement, convincing and strong, 

That “landed” the house that “John” built. 








Two views of the home of a HOUSE BEAUTIFUL subscriber—Mr. R. W. Griswold, Ashtabula, Ohio, costing 
upwards of $50,000, recently completed from plans furnished by The John Henry Newson Company. 


: aw LP 
‘Homes of Character’? 
A Wonderful Book on Homebuilding A 


CONTAINING: 128 New House Plana (costing $500.00 to $15,000); 
35. Iustrations of Interiors, Exteriors and Furnishings; 11 / 
Color Plates of Interiors; 150’ Pages of Articles on How to Fi- 
nance, Plan, Build and Equip your New Home; 320 Pages Bound 
in Cloth with Art Cover. The Most Complete Book for Home 
Builders Ever Published. Costing over $7,000 to deeacabris “4 
ent prepa t pin a dollar by + ad- 
ertivement and mail to us today and this Hf ” vse hk Bs will be sent 
co prepaid. Sample pages Ze. etainp 


1028 Williamson Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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| The JOHN HENRY NEWSON ( CO. Architects 





acta RESSESERST SSE RR LY BRS 
"This prerioo has appe ared regularly in THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for many years. 
A reply to their advertisement re sulted in The John Henry Newson Company being appointed 


architects for the Griswold house. 





The pages of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL are protusely illustrated with instructive and suggestive pictures, 
selected by experts for their beauty and correctness of style. 








A House Beautiful House. 
A Study in Alteration. 
An Important Factor in Ventilation. 
Building the Small House. 
The Architect and the Country House. 


Planning the $5,000 House. 
Many Ways to Build a Fireproof House. 
Hints About Cellar-Planning. 
Venture in Remodeling. 
Making Gardening Easy. 








‘he articles on building, construction, equipment, furnishing, decorating, and gardening are always authoritative, 
practical, and interesting. 








These are the Owners’ and Architects’ Specifications 


**McCray Refrigerator’’ 
‘‘Mouat-Squires Heating System” 
**Pierce, Butler & Pierce Boilers”’ 
‘Kinnear Pressed Metal Radiators” 
“‘Tuttle & Bailey Grilles’’ 

“*Tuec Vacuum Cleaner” 

“‘Berry Bros. Varnishes’”’ 

“““Covert’ and ‘Miller’ Throat Dampers”’ 
**Regal Sash Cord”’ 

**Cinmanco Screens”’ 

“‘Dutch Boy White Lead and Oil’’ 
“‘Genuine Scotch Patinol White Enamel”’ 
“*Korelock Doors”’ 

*“‘Carbolineum Wood Preserver’’ 
**Duro-Lac Oil’’ 

**Macbeth oes in Electric Fixtures”’ 
“Cypress Lumbe: 


**Genuine Oriental Brick’’ 

‘“‘Ligni Salvor’’ 

‘*Symentrex’’ 

“‘Crittall Solid Steel Casements” 
*‘Ludowici-Celadon Tiles”’ 

‘“‘Atlas Cement”’ 

“Grey Indiana Lime Stone’”’ 

‘“*Yale & Towne Hardware”’ 

‘“‘General Electric Wiring Devices’”’ 

“Vitreous China Lavatories, ‘Siwelclo’ Closets”’ 
“Kohler Porcelain Enameled Iron Ware’’ 
*‘Mueller Brass Goods”’ 

‘‘Hoffman Instantaneous Hot Water Heater” 
‘‘Hess Enameled Steel Bath Room Cabinets”’ 
‘Keene Cement Wainscots’’ 

‘“‘Kennedy Cork Tile Floors’’ 

“‘Pantryette”’ 











These well known trade-marked and advertised products were all designated by name in the specifications for the 
Griswold house. 


The difference between ‘“‘The house that Jack built,’ and ‘‘The house that John 
built,’’ is that one points a moral. 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The Circulation of this issue is 50,000 






































GARDEN COURT, NORTH SHORE RESIDENCE, CHICAGO. 


De SUR ag a 


FREDERICK WAINWRIGHT PERKINS, ARCHITECT. 


in its construction. The architect has woven these brick into a wall texture of striking 


Te: sumptuous residence owes much of its beauty to the full-range Hy-tex Velours used 


effect. The rich, harmonious blending of Red and Bronze tones is greatly enhanced by the 
Flemish Bond pattern, which is brought out by the 3/s inch Cream White flush mortar- 
joint. There is a warmth and life of shadings in these beautiful Velours that baffles description. 


Hy-tex 


The Standard of Quality in Brick 


But Hy-tex is not confined to these Velours. 
It represents the widest choice of smooth or 
rough textures, running through every color- 
tone known to brick-craft. It offers you just 
the particular brick you want. 


Begin your study in The Beauty of Brick by 
making a visit to our nearest Exhibit ‘Rooms, 
at Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Davenport, 
DuBois, Pa., Indianapolis, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Omaha, Philadelphia, Toledo, or 
Washington, D. C. 


If you are more intimately interested in 
brick architecture, send ten cents for our 
Bonds and Mortars in the Wall of Brick, 
which shows the possibilities of beautiful 
design in the wall surface. Our Genuine 
Economy in Home Building, also sent for 
ten cents, will give you a general treatment of 
the subject, with beautiful 4-color photographic 
reproductions. The Hy-tex House of 
Moderate Cost will show you 80 designs 
and plans in outline. Sent for 50 cents (in 
stamps). ss 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


OF FACE BRICK IN THE WORLD 




















